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Western Unitarian Conference 


represented by the Congress. Unfortunately, we have not 
yet reached the stage of progress where it is possible to 
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iiddicsex Federation." . 560 world have been reached, are far superior to those which 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE . 561 have commonly been adopted. ‘The Society of Friends, 
PLEASANTRIES 564 for instance, has made a brave spiritual protest in the 
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interest of peace, and yet outside of the limits of its 
membership that society has had little influence because 
its advocacy of peace has been considered one of the 
innocent specialties of a denomination of Christians. 
Channing, Worcester, Ballou, and others made their 
brave protest; but it did not go far in reaching many of 
their fellow-citizens. It is as a business proposition that 
the gospel of peace is to win its first victories. First 
that which is natural, afterward that which is spiritual, 
is the order of divine grace. 

oad 


By the investigations of Dr. Stiles the cause and cure 
of the hook worm disease in the Southern States has been 
discovered and applied. Thousands of people who were 
suffering from ‘pernicious malaria’? and other obscure 
diseases have now been found to harbor parasites, which, 
getting access to the body through the bare feet of the 
Crackers and Poor Whites, finally rob their victims of 
their vitality. The medicines, epsom salts and thymol, 
which work the cure, are cheap and easily procured. By 
careful obedience to the rules laid down by Dr. Stiles, 
thousands of men, women, and children will not only 
be restored to health or saved from disease, but will add 
a great working force to the white population of the 
South. 

8 

Tue problem of child labor in the factories of the 
South is likely to be made less difficult of solution by 
the discovery that it is the hook worm disease which has 
reduced the vitality of so many clay eaters and snuff 
takers. When they are restored to health and vigor, 
the Poor Whites will quickly find ways to make themselves 
independent of the factory, which is just now, even for 
the children, a refuge from the parasite which has in- 
fested the sand and made the country more dangerous 
for children than the factory village. 
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THE ease with which the public accommodates itself to 
accepted facts has a notable illustration in the calmness 
with which the exposure of the methods of the Sugar 
Trust has been received. Had such a story, confirmed 
as it has been by the payment of large sums in restitution 
to the government, been told five years ago in regard to 
the insurance companies or the other trusts then on trial, 
the country would have gone wild with excitement, and 
a panic would have set in worse than that from which 
we have since that time emerged. For false weights 
and measures and an unmetered water supply the govern- 
ment of -the United States and the city of New York have 
not only demanded damages, but now they are seeking 
to discover what persons are responsible. Meanwhile 
the people are waiting for the verdict with admirable 
confidence in the government and the administration 
of justice. 

as 

A GREAT? deal of nonsense is abroad in print and in 
the speech of the people concerning the intellectual 
decline of the ministry. But, so far as our observation 
goes, there has never been a time when the ministers 
below middle age were better instructed, more efficient, 
and intellectually better developed than they are to-day. 
All standards have been raised, and in many ways the 
intellect has been applied to problems and _ pursuits 
of which our fathers were ignorant. In old colonial 
days outside of the majority, who were necessarily con- 
fined to the cultivation of the soil and the mechanic 
arts, there were comparatively few men who were able 
to give themselves to work which required superior 
education and ability. To-day the minister is one of a 
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multitude of able men devoted to intellectual pursuits. 
The competitions in which he is tested are many times 
greater in number and severity than those which were 
encountered by the colonial parson, who was, after all, 
often a dull body who owed his inflttence to his position 
and not to his ability. 


Anniversary Week. 


With the older members-of our congregations “ Anni- 
versary Week’’ always suggests a week in Boston the 
last of May, when various religious societies make their 
reports. Formerly, before the ancient traditions were 
obliterated, Anniversary Week always included election 
day, which was fixed by the calendar. In that week the 
various denominations assembled their hosts, and the 
streets of Boston were filled with ministers and laymen 
who had come together to-consider the interests of the 
particular province of the kingdom of heaven which they 
represented. Then the Berry Street Conference always 
came on Wednesday morning, the time fixed by the 
tradition going back to the time of Dr. Channing and the 
meeting place in Berry Street, and for Unitarians the 
work of the week ended Thursday evening with a jolly 
symposium called the Festival. 

Now things are greatly changed. Excepting the 
Unitarians all the denominations have moved their 
annual meetings to other times and places. The only 
thing that remains is the Congregational Conference 
which includes Orthodox and Unitarian Congregation- 
alists, and which still holds its meeting on the tradi- 
tional date. 

With us things have greatly changed. ‘The Unitarian 
Association has extended into the middle of the week, 


pushing the Berry Street Conference back to Tuesday 


morning and pushing the Festival on to Friday evening. 
The Women’s Alliance, formerly an unknown body, 
holds its meetings on Monday, and a reception on Monday 
evening divides the interest which formerly centred in 
the Festival. Formerly the meetings were for the most 
part of a strictly business character, and were mainly 
important because of the election of officers and the re- 
ports of the business transacted during the year. Now 
many features which were formerly peculiar to the Na- 
tional Conference in its biennial sessions have been 
adopted in Anniversary Week, and essays, addresses, 
and a sermon attract the attention of citizens and dele- 
gates. Formerly the Unitarian Association was an 
organization of individuals, and it is now the only society - 
which is made up of life members and delegates appointed 
by the churches. To make it easy for those who live 
at a distance to attend the meetings, an ancient custom 
of hospitality has been revived, and a committee attempts 
to find hosts who will entertain during the week many 
whe would not otherwise be able to attend the meetings. 
As we look forward to these meetings, the question 
arises, Anniversaries of what? Anniversaries of the 
founding of societies and the election of officers, or of 
meetings appointed from fifty to seventy-five years ago? 
What do the anniversaries celebrate? The deeds and 
doings of a few men and women who have been appointed 
to represent the churches in various capacities, the 
transactions of directors at board meetings, and the 
achievements of field agents and others who are engaged 
in active missionary work? ‘hese things certainly en- 
gage the attention of those who assemble in Chicago and 
Boston, but these things lose their value and miss their 
finest significance if the celebration begins and ends with 
them. According to the guesswork of the census-takers 
in the religious field, we have about seventy-five thou- 
sand persons connected with our churches; but this rep- 
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resents only a small portion of the people in the country 
who are in sympathy with us and have no other ecclesi- 
astical relations. Now of these many thousands of men, 
women, and children only a small number ever attend a 
conference in any place or an anniversary meeting in 
Boston. To them meetings and ‘proceedings,’ whether 
in one society or another, have little meaning; but to 
that smaller, active, earnest, and exceedingly efficient 
body of workers, anniversaries of the kind we are talking 
about ought to have a meaning far more rich and full 
than anything which can be contained in the work of a 
society, the efficient service of a few officers, or the annual 
meetings in which reports are made. 

As the President of the United States is nothing without 
his Cabinet, the two houses of Congress, the Supreme 
Court, the other representative bodies in the country, 
and the people of the United States behind them all,— 
as the Cabinet is nothing, Congress nothing, and the 
courts nothing unless they also have behind them the 
support and activity of the people, so of our smaller 
religious bodies, their annals are not the records of a 
few officers and the proceedings of a few meetings. Unless 
behind formal and official action there is thought, feeling, 
zeal, and enthusiasm concerning the service to be rendered 
by applying truth and righteousness to the affairs of our 
common life, all our anniversaries are only sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals. 

That which obstructs the course of religion to-day in 
Europe and America is the persistence of creeds, rituals, 
churches, and ecclesiastical organizations which demand 
allegiance and consecration and an amount of service 
which ought to go into the unhindered search for truth 
and a free application of it to the common life of mankind. 
No denomination has a future of which the annual meet- 
ings and the anniversaries are held to be important in 
themselves, and do not arise out of the heart and life of 
the people, expressing that which is vital and original in 
their concerted action and giving stimulus and courage 
for the work that is to be done not by a few only, who are 
representatives, but by the people whom they represent 
and serve. 


Creating a Home. 


It sometimes seems that home-making is a lost art. 
Between the grand mansion and the humble flat the old- 
fashioned, simple, hospitable home is far more difficult 
to create than in former days before service was pur- 
chased with heart’s blood and the cost of living had 
risen to almost prohibitory heights. The old easy mode 
of existence with good neighbors and familiar friends, who, 
living near at hand, “ran in’’ through unlocked doors 
and “visited’’ in every-day clothes, chatting of all house- 
hold interests, sympathetic in all that touched each 
other, is now, if anywhere, found confined to remote 
corners of the earth where the simple life is still possible. 

The immense advance in the cost of living has done 
its blighting share in this result. Life has become secre- 
tive, instead of frank and open-hearted. Who would 
venture now into a neighbor’s kitchen without a special 
invitation, on some occasion when the work-room looks 
like a picture? ‘The old, easy-going, familiar kitchen was 
formerly the pleasantest place in the house. There the 
visitors sat at ease, while their friends deftly did the 
work of the household with that despatch and neat skill 
that has gone out of fashion with the great fireplace, the 
bake oven, the settle in the warm corner. Now we must 
keep up the tradition that we don’t work at anything 
menial. We call upon our neighbors in our best clothes. 
We; ‘entertain,’ a word of equivocal and unreal meaning. 

are several reasons why it is increasingly difficult 
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to create a home on the old, simple, friendly basis. One 
is the growing aversion to drudgery, and included in 
the term is ordinary household labor. Like mistress, 
like man. The drudgery of the mill, the sweatshop, and 
the office, with all their monotony and danger, seems far 
preferable to the cheerful variety and change of the 
family interior. In the old days mistress and maid 
served together. They were companionable and friendly, 
if not on an equality. They respected each other’s 
rights and looked to each other’s welfare, and the sense 
of genuine attachment often prolonged the relation for 
years. The maid was not an alien, a person of remote 
and unlike race with traditions, habits, and modes of 
thought antipodal to ours. The eastern and southern 
races are invading our kitchens, penetrating the intimacy 
and privacy of our lives. What wonder the outlook of 
a home seems dark. They grasp at the highest wage 
possible for the least work. They are money grabbers, 
totally unaccustomed to family life, lured by the golden 
bait of American gold and the ease with which it is won, 
and thus outside the sympathies and affections of those 
with whom they are forced into a false relation. The 
kitchen too often becomes thus a battlefield. 

But it is useless to mourn lost hospitality, lost ease and 
freedom of intercourse, lost understanding and power 
of approach between employer and domestic. ‘The 
movement will continue until the circle is rounded, and 
there is at least a partial return to the old conditions of 
a division of labor in the household, and domestic work 
again becomes honorable. It is said that the number 
of ‘“‘helpers’’ employed to-day in middle class houses is 
twenty-five per cent. less than it was a few years ago. 

The true domestic life is based on service and reci- 
procity, not hireling and servile terms. If there is a crack 
in the house, it is apt to extend from garret to cel'ar, and 
shows the line of rupture between the two foreign and 
unfriendly elements that harbor under one roof. The 
servant has no idea of the sacredness of contract, the 
employer no thought beyond the pound of flesh bar- 
gained for. The love of home, once so much vaunted, 
appears almost extinct in many migratory households. 
No one place is more sacred to them than another, no roof 
tree holds dear and sacred traditions from which they 
would grieve to part. Their true home is a trunk, and 
the outside of the house is far more attractive to them 
than the interior. But a house, the finest and grandest, 
is only the shell that encloses the true home. It is an 
ideal that lives in the heart and speaks of rest and 
peace and love and sacrifices for duty, stability, and 
trust. So opposed is this to the restless spirit of the age, 
the would-be home creator is almost discouraged at the 
outset. Who will enter with him into a pact of friendly 
enjoyment and quiet pleasures? The home can scarcely 
exist alone. It needs and demands a congenial entour- 
age. Its very roof, as it gazes over the landscape, seems 
to ask, ‘‘Is there any other roof at hand I can love and 
honor, any roof that will think and feel with me and 
share the life I would create?”’ 

But the neighbor is practically unknown in the city, 
and in the country is fast becoming obsolete. ‘The 
formal acquaintance is taking his place, who owes no 
obligations, acknowledges no ties to the next resident. 
It is vain to regret the passing of the old order—the 
difficulty of making a residence anything more than a 
shelter, untouched by influences and sentiments that en- 
rich, uplift, and ennoble life. But a haunting thought 
lingers that a home should be a consecrated place, dedi 
cated to the gentle divinities. The more difficult to create, 
the more we long for it. We have visions of old tranquil, 
beneficent homes where we once received a benediction 
as we crossed the threshold; where strife, disorder, 
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and unrest seemed as impossible as they would seem in 
heaven; where the {very walls were {hallowed and ren- 
dered responsive to good thought and beautiful images. 
The people who inhabited there had created an atmos- 
phere that surrounded the place with an aureole of peace, 
—a diffused influence of charity, kindness, sympathy, 
and love. Such homes doubtless exist now, but they 
are outside the stream of strenuous existence. When 
we would penetrate the secret of their charm, we find 
there consecration to the service of God. For the 
spiritual element alone can transfigure life and blend all 
things into the golden light of the higher ranges of living. 

Such homes are dedicated to God and humanity. 
The sentiment of love of good literature, the best the ages 
have spared, appreciation of fine art, recognition of all 
excellence in men and women, whether pertaining to 
the lofty or lowly, are the elements of this-noble creation. 
To such a place the finest natures will be drawn because 
it will seem the very gate of heaven. Blessed are those 
who can attract into their homes such influences. Houses 
are not mere conglomerations of brick, stone, and wood: 
by subtle inoculation they partake of the character of those 
who dwell therein, as the wood of old’ violins becomes 
surcharged with harmonies. They impart a sense of 
rest to those who enter,—not body rest alone, but soul 
rest. The weary go away refreshed, the grieving com- 
forted, the sad lightened of burdens, the discouraged 
cheered. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Anniversary Week. 

The programmes of the meetings of Anniversary Week 
have been forwarded to all our churches. As I have 
been out of the country during the preparation of the 
programme, I can speak of it without partiality. . Cer- 
tainly a remarkable array of meetings has been pro- 
vided for us during the week beginning May 23. It is 
to be hoped that the members of our fellowship will 
gather in large numbers to enjoy this opportunity of en- 
larging our vision of service, deepening our faith, and 
exalting our hopes. If we come up to these gatherings 
with receptive minds and sympathetic hearts, we shall 
surely find refreshment and stimulate courage. What 
we get out of the meetings will largely depend upon 
what we are ready to put in. 

The spirit in which we meet is therefore the most 
important element. If we meet only to complain about 
small numbers, or to make cynical comments upon our 
own ineffectiveness, or merely to tinker with our ma- 
chinery, we had all better have stayed at home; but, 
if the spirit in which we gather is one of frank recogni- 
tion of our difficulties and of glory in them, if it is the 
resolute spirit which looks on obstacles which confront us 
as a challenge to our energy and pluck, then we shall be 
the better for getting together. Anniversary Week is not 
a time for loading up our ship with a heavier ballast of 
fears and despondencies and critical comments, but for 
adding to our motive power and building up the fire 
under the boilers. It is the time to quicken sluggish 
pulses and to arouse ourselves to a fuller realization 
of our opportunities and obligations. 

I remember hearing Senator Hoar say once at Sara- 
toga, ‘‘Of all the instrumentalities by which God builds 
his government on earth, among the chiefest is organiza- 
tion.”’” We cannot afford to disdain that divine agency. 
Certainly we have nothing to fear from too much or- 
ganization. All our traditions are dead against ecclesias- 
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tical walls and denominational rivalries. If we consent 
to work more closely together ourselves, it is only that 
we may work more efficiently for others. It is impos- 
sible for any sane mind to discover in our free fellow- 
ship any threat of clerical Joppression. We are in no 
danger from inquisitors, from heresy hunters, from 
ecclesiastical hierarchies. What we rather have to fear 
is the strained individualism that is cold and sterile, and 
the mistaken ideas of freedom that too often lead to 
anarchy. 

The man who best loves, his own family is the most 
helpful citizen of the State. To love one’s own country 
above all others is not to despise others. A vigorous, 
constructive denominational life, which takes pride in 
its history, which loyally supports its own institutions, 
which loves its own flag and watchword, does not mean 
wrangling with or contempt for other divisions of the 
Christian army. The truer our love for our own Uni- 
tarian name and cause, the more earnest our devotion 
to our own work, the friendlier will become our rela- 
tions with other religious bodies, and the dearer our fel- 
lowship in the Church Universal. 

There are one or two things that I want to say in ad- 
vance of the meetings. I ask my fellow-workers to 
remember that the officers and directors of the American 
Unitarian Association are responsible only for the work 
of that Association. Every year at this time letters and 
comments of one kind or another are addressed to the 
officers of the American Unitarian Association which 
concern themselves with the affairs of other societies. 
Let it be understood that our societies are absolutely 
independent one of another, and each one is responsible 
for its own meeting. If anybody wishes to criticise the 
programme or the arrangements for the meetings of the 
Sunday School Society or the Ministerial Union or the 
Berry Street Conference or anything else, let his com- 
munication be addressed to the officers of the society he 
has in mind. In particular let the facts be remembered 
in regard to the Unitarian Festival. The Festival is a 
dinner given to the ministers and their wives by the 
generous good will of the laymen of the churches of 
Boston. Criticism of the arrangements on the part of 
those who are invited to share this liberal hospitality is 
simply a piece of bad manners. The president and secre- 
tary of this Association are guests at the table and have 
nothing to do with the preparations for the entertainment 
of the company. They go to the Festival prepared to 
gratefully receive and enjoy what the good will of the 
kind hosts provides. 

It is greatly to be hoped that no attempt will be made 
this year to force upon the consideration of the members 
of the Association matters of business which clearly be- 
long not to the Association, but to the National Confer- 
ence. In our denominational organization the spheres 
of the Conference and the Association are well defined, 
and it is vital to the stcccessful working of our body that 
due regard should be paid to the distinct functions of the 
two bodies. I have seen of late years several allusions 
to the Association as ‘‘a legislative’? body. It has no 
such function. It is reserved for the National Confer- 
ence to lay down the lines of denominational policies. 
The function of the Association is purely executive. Its 
purposes are practical. Too many of our fellow-workers 
have fallen into the habit of using political analogies in 
regard to the working of our Association. Such anal- 
ogies are misleading. The just analogies are to be found 
in the organization of a railroad, a bank, or a manufactur- 
ing company. The directors of the Association are 
concerned simply to do the work prescribed in the con- 
stitution and by-laws. The annual meeting of the As- 
sociation is in no sense a political convention or the 
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gathering of a legislative assembly. It is the annual 
meeting of a business corporation. 

Shall we not use this Anniversary Week as a chance 
to get up on the heights? If there are divisions among 
us, it is because we live on too low levels. Dissension and 
misunderstanding are not unnatural if we stay in the 
swamps and the underbrush. As we get up higher, we 
shall get nearer together. What we need is not discus- 
sion, but elevation; not agreement, but attainment. 
It may be that we cannot all assent to one opinion, but 
we can all ascend to one view. As Dr. Peabody once 
said -— 

“The religious life is like climbing a mountain from 
different sides. Below there is limitation, obstruction, 
division. One cannot see far, and his neighbor calls to 
him and is not heard. ‘Follow me,’ one says to an- 
other, ‘I have found the only path,’ but meantime the 
other is pressing up what seemsa better way. As each gets 
higher, however he sees.farther, and the paths converge, 
and when at last each approaches the top, he approaches 
his neighbor, and on the summit it is all one view, and it 
is a view all round.” SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics, 


Tue determination of President Taft to stand aloof 
from factional contests in his party was indicated strikingly 
on May 15, when the chief executive revoked the ap- 
‘pointment of Robert Stone, a personal friend of Gov. 
Stubbs of Kansas, as special assistant to the Attorney- 
General. Mr. Stubbs is a prospective candidate for the 
United States Senate in the place now held by Mr. 
Curtis, and the appointment of Mr. Stone on the gov- 
ernor’s recommendation was widely heralded in Kansas 
as a blow to the congressional delegation from that 
State. When the President became aware of the con- 
struction that was being placed upon his selection of 
an assistant to the Attorney-General, he acted with 
a promptness that caused astonishment alike in Kansas 
and in Washington. Ina communication to Mr. Stubbs 
Mr. Taft wrote, ‘I cannot allow myself or the depart- 
ments under me to be made the means of promotion of 
the political fortunes of one faction or the other in a 
State as important as Kansas.” 


ad 


THERE was a distinct note of pathos in the welcome 
which the Liberians extended to the American Commis- 
sion of Inquiry which reached Monrovia on the cruiser 
Chester on May 8. The despatches that brought the 
news of the arrival of the commission did not reach 
America until four days later. The cablegram conveyed 
the sentiment of the people, who are trying to demon- 
strate the capacity of the negro to govern himself in the 
following words, “The great day of the Lord has come.” 
The sight of the American flag in the harbor is described 
as having moved the population to a demonstration 
of almost tearful joy. The commission began its labors 
at the beginning of the present week. The purpose of 
the investigation is to determine the reasons for the 
backwardness of the little republic and to recommend 
means of infusing new life and vigor into its veins. 


s 


A NEw and significant move was made on the Man- 
churian chess board last week, when it was announced 
at Pekin that the agreement between China and Russia 
for the settlement of the long-pending controversy over 
the railroad zone had been signed on the basis of a com- 
plete recognition of Chinese sovereignty in the dis- 
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puted territory. The agreement, important as it is 
in itself, bears the earmarks of an incidental cowp by the 
diplomats at St. Petersburg in their underground duel with 
their rivals at Tokio. The Russians, by recognizing the 
sovereignty of the Chinese empire in Manchuria, have 
presented a difficult problem to the Japanese in their 
analogous dispute with China in the territory affected 
by the new Russo-Chinese treaty. M. Isvolsky, the 
Russian minister of foreign affairs, has created a prece- 
dent in dealing with an identical situation which the 
government at Tokio will find difficult to evade, in view 
of the persistent determination of the Pekin negotiators 
to insist firmly upon the concession by Japan of those 
rights of Chinese ownership which the Russians have 
expressly conceded. 
re] 


TuHat Japan is preparing for a sharp diplomatic strug- 
gle to maintain her position in Manchuria—a position 
which even some of the warmest foreign friends of Jap- 
anese expansion regard as indefensible—is made evi- 
dent by the announcement from Tokio at the beginning 
of the week that Marquis Ito, the statesman who is 
regarded as Japan’s mainstay in all matters pertain- 
ing to China, will abandon his post at Seoul, and install 
himself at the Japanese foreign office as a special ad- 
viser. Ito’s new functions may safely be ascribed to 
the increasing delicacy of Chino-Japanese relations. An 
instructive sidelight upon the methods of Oriental diplo- 
macy is furnished by the oracular information from 
Tokio that grave internal disturbances may be ex- 
pected in China in the course of the next year. ‘The 
cable message from Tokio does not vouchsafe any sug- 
gestion as to the source of these prospective disturbances. 


ed 


THE determination of the Clémenceau cabinet to com- 
bat the attempt of the labor unions to control the French 
republic is demonstrated amply by the vigorous methods 
that have been adopted against the striking employees 
of the postal department. The strike began on Mon- 
day of last week. The government opened its aggres- 
sive campaign two days later by wholesale discharges 
of disaffected functionaries. So effective was the policy 
adopted by M. Clémenceatt, despite a hesitant chamber 
of deputies, that it became apparent to the leaders of 
the strikers by the end of last week that the government 
could not be trifled with. At the beginning of the sec- 
ond week of the struggle, last Monday, the agitators 
faced the definite conclusion that their defiance of the 
republic must be classified in the category of comedies 
with which the history of assaults upon the existing order 
in France is replete. The grand assault upon the re- 
public by the Confédération Générale du Travail had 
deteriorated into a miserable fiasco all along the line. 


Bd 


THE agitation, as is usual in all sorts of agitations in 
France, was made the occasion of an abortive campaign 
by the royalists, the extreme socialists, and the out-and- 
out anarchists, strange confederates in a hopeless cause. 
The agents provocateurs of the royalist organization, un- 
less all accounts of their activities are grossly exagger- 
ated, did their best to convince the strikers that only 
under a monarchy could their grievances receive satis- 
factory attention.%The extreme socialists let loose a 
characteristic flood of fervid®oratory in the chamber. 
The anarchists sang the ‘‘Carmagnole,”’ and defined once 
more the inalienable rights of man. In the mean while 
the government, maintaining a calm exterior, followed 
out its programme to the letter, suppressed the strike, 
obtained the sanction of parliament for its policy of 
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repression, and outlined legislation which is designed 
to establish the right of the republic to refuse dictation 
from labor leaders or political malcontents. 


Brevities, 


‘ 


And still in fiction people go on smiling the ‘‘crooked 
smile,” the ‘‘twisted smile,’’ and the ‘‘wry smile.” 


We have the prospectus of a new university which is 
described as a ‘‘workshop to learn people a business or 
profession.”’ : 


“Dick Turpin” and ‘‘Jack Shepard”’ are still the first 
books called for by boys of an illiterate class when they 
visit a library. 


All the stories about signalling Mars are fakes, and the 
reception given to them makes a very fair test of sanity 
and common sense. No astronomer, excepting as a joke, 
thinks of doing such a thing. 


One echo of the recent revival in Boston was heard in 
a recitation room, where a sophomore, questioned con- 
cerning Keats’s poem ‘‘On Reading Chapman’s Transla- 
tion of Homer,” said that Chapman was a noted revivalist. 


Exaggerations of the virtues of persons or advantages 
that are offered are often harmless, because they represent 
what might be and perhaps ought to be, and wait for the 
persons and things that are praised to grow up to the 
commendation. 


' The misreadings of truth by a scientific man who pro- 
fessedly is seeking only to find out the truth and to tell 
it are not to be compared with the blunders of the 
theologian who asserts that he has full knowledge and 
infallibility in some particular, and then makes grievous 
blunders. 


In a morning paper there appears a picture of a dis- 
tinguished man and woman who are about to marry, 
but, as they were both in fashionable costume, why did 
the editor carefully distinguish them, the lady ‘“‘at right,” 
the man ‘‘at left’? ‘The woman’s hat alone would have 
been sufficient to identify her. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Life Membership. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

In regard to the proposed changes of the by-laws as to 
life members it seems to me that, instead of attempting to 
make the American Unitarian Association a delegate body, 
it would be better to make the life membership really 
representative of the churches in proportion to the 
number of families in the several churches and the 
amounts contributed by those churches to the Associa- 
tion. 

This can be accomplished by the adoption of the fol- 
lowing by-law as a substitute for the present by-law as 
to the creation of life members :— 

‘‘Article Il. A committee of five, to be known as the 
Committee on Admission of Life Members, shall be elected 
at each annual meeting. 

“A subscription of fifty dollars, accompanied by the 
written approval of the Committee on Admission of Life 
Members, shall constitute a person a member of this As- 
sociation for life. 
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“In giving or withholding such approval, the Commit- 
tee shall endeavor, sofar as possible, to allow each Unitarian 
Society to have one life member, and to prevent any 
Unitarian Society having more than one life member for 
each five families in such society or more than one life 
member for each fifteen dollars usually contributed to 
this Association by such Society.” 

PRESCOTT KEYES. 

Concorp, Mass. 


Report of the Nominating Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association for 1909. 


The Nominating Committee of the American Unita- 
rian Association, having counted the ballots returned 
to it, submit as their report the following list of candi- 
dates for the officers, directors,.and nominating com- 
mittee :— 

President (for one year). 
SaMUEL A. Exiot, D.D,, Cambridge, Mass. 


Vice-Presidents (for one year). 


CHARLES W. AMES, St. Paul, Minn. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 
EBEN S. DRAPER, Hopedale, Mass. 
DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, Jacksonville; Fla. 
WALLACE HacKETT, Portsmouth, N.H. 
Miss Emma C. Low, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Secretary (for one year). 
Rev. Lewis G. WILSON, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Secretary (for one year). 
GEORGE W. Fox, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer (for one year). 
Francis H. LIncoin, Hingham, Mass. 


Directors (for three years). 
New England States:— 
Percy A. ATHERTON, Boston, Mass. 
CLARENCE E. Carr, Andover, N.H. 
GEORGE HUTCHINSON, West Newton, Mass. 
Aucustus P. REccorD, Springfield, Mass. 


Middle and Southern States :— 
Mrs. S. MARGARET Loup, Montreal, Canada. 


Western States and Pacific Coast :— 
Wit.LiaAM P. Oxps, Portland, Ore. 


Nominating Committee. 
Representing New England for two years:— 


WALTER M. Hatcu, Wollaston, Mass. 
ABBOTT PETERSON, Lancaster, Mass. 


Representing the Pacific Coast for two years:— 
Joun H. Laturop, Berkeley, Cal. 


Representing the Western States for two years:— 
Morton D. Huu, Chicago, Ill. 


Representing New England for one year:— 


CLARENCE B. HumpuHREys, Dorchester, Mass. 
JeRoME E. Wricut, Keene, N.H. 


Representing the Southern States for one year :— 
Mrs. HEPHZIBAH W. CHURCHILL, New Orleans, La. 


Representing the Middle States and Canada for one year:— 
Mrs. MINNIE H. BisHoprick, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CLARENCE B. HUMPHREYS, Chairman, 

ROGER WoLcoTT, 

SyDNEY B. SNow, 

Mrs. JOHN P. ForBEs, 

Joun H. Epwarps, Secretary, 
Nominating Committee. 
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The Omnipotence of Love. 


The God whose hand hath formed us men, 
And on whose might the worlds are stayed, 
Is He forever helpless, then, 
Before the creatures He hath made? _ 
He calms the raging of the wind, 
And bids the angry waves be still! 
Doth He give children weak and blind 
A fatal sanctity of will? 
Hath He but impotence of tears 
For raging fires in myriad hells, 
While onward through the ceaseless years 
The murky tide of anguish swells? 
The flinty ice must melt e’er long 
Beneath the kiss of summer days, 
For brutal winter is not strong 
To meet the Sun’s compelling rays. 
No fish can swim beyond the sea, 
No bird can fly beyond the air; 
What human soul could ever be 
Beyond a Love that’s everywhere ? 
The patient Shepherd seeks His sheep, 
With loving feet and hands that bleed, 
In gloomy fens and valleys deep, 
Where savage beasts and serpents feed, 
Till angel-chants exultant sound: 
“‘No more of woe, no more of sin! 
Not one is lost, for all are found! 
The wayward sheep are gathered in!” 
; —Charles E:. Stowe. 


The Church, Charity, and Social Reform. 


\ BY JEFFREY R. BRACKETT. 


Opportunities and duties of the Church in social 
reform are topics heard much to-day. For several years 
we have been watching the interesting services of Mr. 
Stelzle, representing the Presbyterian Church in a 
ministry for laboring men. That church now has a 
department of immigration, under its Home Mission 
Board, aiming especially to get knowledge of conditions 
and needs of recent immigrants. The Congregational 
churches have a national committee on industrial or- 
ganization. The Methodist Federation for Social Service 
has published its first leaflet, an open letter to the Church 
on Unemployment and Relief. The American Unitarian 
Association has established a department of social service 
with a secretary, for propaganda, especially to promote 
co-operation with existing agencies for charity, civics, 
and industrial advance. The last New York diocesan 
convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church pro- 
vided a permanent social service commission with several 
local branches, chiefly to bring about better understand- 
ing between Church and labor, employers and employees. 
The Federal Council of Churches, recently held in Phila- 
delphia, representing thirty-three denominations and 
eighteen million communicants in the United States, 
adopted with enthusiasm a long list of resolutions for 
specific reforms in conditions of living and labor, for a 
standing commission on the Church and social service. 
And in England the great councils of the Anglican com- 
munion have spoken strongly on the duty of the Church 
in social reform. 

At the same time with these stirring messages comes 
the psychotherapeutic treatment by the Church, the 
so-called Emmanuel Church Movement of Boston, which 
has roused interest everywhere, and has spread thence in 
practice to not a few churches. 

What is the meaning of all this? To what extent is it 
an awakening to the duty of the Church as understood 
by the Church’s true leaders in all the ages, but not al- 
ways followed? ‘To what extent is it an answer to the 
plea that the Church must undertake new duties to justify 
itself, to answer new demands for a ministry of so-called 
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practical service? How shall we relate all this to the 
modern movement for the use of special knowledge, for 
differentiation between professions and expert services? 
Here are large weighty questions calling for answer. 

Surely, the Church should strive hard to rouse men to 
more interest in, and nrore knowledge of industrial and 
social conditions, to the end that ills may be done away 
with and progress made. As helps to. this may be men- 
tioned special evening meetings, such, for instance, as 
have been held in the Church of the Ascension, New York, 
or in Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, with addresses by 
judicious persons who are familiar with conditions of 
living and labor, who are fervent for reforms which are 
wholly practical. Then there are Sunday noon meetings 
after the usual service, taking for older persons the 
place of Sunday-school, to give information bearing on 
good citizenship. Little argument should be needed in 
advocacy of such means of spreading knowledge of con- 
ditions and measures of great practical moment for the 
welfare of human beings. So church and denominational 
organizations may well have particular committees to keep 
in touch with leading industrial interests and moral 
movements, to help the clergy to interpret the special 
knowledge and aspirations of those various interests. 
But most important in this should be the aim of listening 
to knowledge from various sources and points of view. 
Significant indeed was the action of the national com- 
mittee of the Congregational churches in changing its 
title from a Committee on Labor to Committee on In- 
dustrial Organization, in order to indicate more clearly 
the duty of listening alike to employer and employee, to 
helps and hindrances in organization in both capital and 
labor. Such an attitude will not, of course, be satis- 
factory to those who wish the church to become the 
propagandist of a particular method of social reform. 
If the minister is, for example, a thorough socialist, he 
will be true to himself and put frankly before his congre- 
gation the reasons why he seeks an industrial revolution 
for the betterment of society. There are, from time 
to time, conditions and reforms which should be specifi- 
cally preached in our churches, for Christian people to 
consider thoughtfully and prayerfully in making up their 
duty as citizens and as men. But, generally speaking, 
the Church should not try’ to become the organ of any 
political or industrial movement in defining methods. 
It will do its part best if it rouses men to try to live 
religiously,—to love mercy, to do justice, and to walk 
humbly with God. That is its particular work, which 
is as useful to-day as ever, and will be to-morrow! The 
clergy can find no better task than thus serving the 
Church inspirationally. 

Said a man of much experience and thoughtfulness to 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
“The evils against which we contend, and the suffering 
which the Conference seeks to alleviate, are due directly 
or indirectly to unrighteousness of life; and a rival of 
righteousness would do more to check their growth than 
all the effort in the way of benevolent work which we 
are able to put forth.”’ It is said that in a great railroad 
strike in this country the men of a New England railroad 
were asked to join the strike sympathetically, but they 
refused. ‘The reason for refusal was their loyalty to the 
man who happened to be their superintendent. That 
man did much to prevent a general strike throughout 
New England and to restore industrial peace beyond. 
He was able so to do because his men had confidence in 
him as one who was “open-minded and square.” ‘To 
increase the number of such righteous men, in all interests 
of life, is the highest social service. 

"YPhere is one very practical way in which churches can 
often make for social advance,—by joining together as 
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a neighborhood and community force in a fight against 
manifest evil conditions, which aroused public opinion 
can wipe out. This has been well done, for instance, in 
particular localities, in opposing the existence of the 
spread of liquor saloons. Such co-operation may lead 
to a better appreciation of the value of forms of neighbor- 
hood work in which persons of all creeds and no creeds 
may join heartily. A good many philanthropic under- 
takings of individual churches might well be shifted on 
to that broader basis of neighborhood work. 

The cry of the institutional church is that it should 
minister to the whole man. The appeal of common 
sense is that the various needs of men should be met by 
those particular agencies best fitted to fill them by 
experience and knowledge. The Church may well main- 
tain directly such agencies as are plainly a part of its 
own work of spiritualizing persons. But growth of 
knowledge and the complexity of our life makes speciali- 
zation imperative. The duty of specialization within 
reasonable bounds in church as in other things is well 
shown by the real significance of the Emmanuel health 
classes, of psychotherapy in the church. That move- 
ment should teach doctors and clergy alike to insist on 
more thoroughness in treatment of this complex being, 
man, in physical or mental distress. But it certainly 
shows the value of diversity of gifts in doctor and clergy- 
man, used in sympathetic co-operation. Special ex- 
perience, special knowledge and co-operation should be 
the watchwords. ‘The minister will be more effective in 
pastoral advice because the selected physician cares for 
the body. The needs of to-day in psychotherapy are 
to be met in the light of knowledge of to-day. What 
was done in the Early Church or in the Middle Ages has 
nothing to do with it. 

Modern preventive medicine is teaching, among many 
lessons, that the warfare against disease is not limited to 
medical men. ‘Thus, if infant mortality is to be checked, 
many mothers must be interested and instructed to do 
their part; and, further back, employers of working- 
women must be prevented from employing them at times 
when the life of mother and infant may be injured by work. 
The campaign against tuberculosis depends largely for 
its success on the knowledge of the man in the street and 
in the factory. So in the grave matter of hygiene of 
sex there is the duty of the parents, as well as of family 
physicians, to give proper instruction to the young. In 
all such matters as these the minister has a duty in 
rousing the people to do their duty. 

The Church can also make an important contribution 
to social advance in taking the right attitude as to charity. 
This is a matter which may not attract attention, but it 
is very practical. The Church should help to clear away 
all confusion from charity being thought of merely as 
alms material. Let achurch leave to charitable agencies 
co-operating the material aid for persons strangers to it, 
and urge parishioners to become generous givers and doers 
with such agencies. Let it preach the value of personal 
service, of individual efforts to share with others oppor- 
tunities, knowledge, and friendliness. Most of all 
should the clergy strive to bring the spirit of charity into 
church life. There must be less distinction between the 
choice pews and those who sit in them and the gallery 
seats, if our churches are to be indeed households of 
faith. Let the clergy preach on the democracy of the 
greatest needs; for rich and poor, educated and untutored, 
are alike needy in the fundamental virtues of living. To 
help men to those fundamental virtues is after all the 
chief duty of the Church. By personal service in the 
spirit of true charity will come wider knowledge of men 
and more sympathy. Little tasks of service, individuals 
working with individuals, will inevitably lead to intelli- 
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gent interest in larger efforts for social advance. Charity 
thus becomes a part of civics. The clergymen should 
preach also the responsibility of consumers for their 
purchases, of rich persons for their investments. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Ancient Physician. 


Honor a physician with the honor due unto him for 
the uses which ye may have of him; for the Lord hath 
created him. 

For of the Most High cometh healing, and he shall 
receive honor of the king. 

The skill of the physician shall lift up his head; and 
in the sight of great men he shall be in admiration. 

The Lord hath created medicines out of the earth; and 
he that is wise will not abhor them. 

Was not the water made sweet with wood, that the 
virtue thereof might be known? 

And he hath given men skill, that he might be honored 
in his marvellous works. 

With such doth he heal and taketh away their pains. 

Of such doth the apothecary make a confection; and 
of his works there is no end; and from him is peace over 
all the earth. 

My son, in thy sickness be not negligent; but pray 
unto the Lord, and he will make thee whole. 

Leave off from sin, and order thine hands aright, and 
cleanse thy heart from all wickedness. 

Give a sweet savor, and a memorial of fine flour; and 
make a fat offering... . 

Then give place to the physician, for the Lord hath 
created him: let him not go from thee, for thou hast 
need of him. 

There is a time when in their hands there is good suc- 
cess. 

For they shall also pray unto the Lord, that he would 
prosper that which thay give for ease and remedy to 
prolong life. 

He that sinneth before his Maker, let him fall into the 
hand of the physician.—The Book of Ecclesiasticus. 


Strewing Flowers on the Waters. 


BY J. A. STEWART. 


“‘Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee!” 

The sweet words of the dear, familiar hymn floated 
over the waters and died away. ‘Then in the silence that 
followed a clear, strong voice was heard reading the 
precious words of the 107th Psalm :— 

“They that go down to the sea in ships, that do busi- 
ness in great waters; 

‘“These see the works of the Lord and his wonders in 
the, deep ir 

“He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves 
thereof are still. 

“Then are they glad because they be quiet; so he 
bringeth them unto their desired haven.” 

At the close of the impressive reading the sound of 
orchestral music was heard in a solemn requiem chant; 
and this was followed by a brief and fervent supplication 
to the Almighty, in which all present were lifted to the 
throne of grace. 

There was a pause, and then a stirring in the crowd 
and a craning of necks indicated that something of in- 
tense interest was transpiring. Color-bearers were seen 
waving flags. And soon, out on the waters, in plain view 
of all, were seen masses and! pieces of flowers. As the 
blossoms were lifted and moved hither and yon by 
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the sparkling wavelets, the flags flying all along the 
shore, voices were heard reciting in unison, solemnly 
and impressively,— 
“Float on above them, O flag for which they died! 
Emblem of their courage, purity, and love!” 
From another direction, as more flowers were scattered 
on the waves, came the words,— 
“Float calmly over them, O flowers sweet and beautiful! 
Emblem of immortality and undying faith!”’ 

A group of children then cast out big, bright masses of 
flowers. And, as the variegated ‘“‘scriptures of Nature” 
floated out on the waters, a chorus of voices from every 
direction joined in the earnest, solemn declaration,— 

“‘O heroes ’neath the ocean waye, 
While life is strong and true, 


With flags and flowers and hearts that love, 
We will remember you!” 


It was the Memorial Day service of the Women’s 
Relief Corps, in memory of the sailor heroes whose 
graves are in the deep. 

No more beautiful, appropriate, and devotional a 
ceremony could be imagined than this significant custom, 
which is now observed on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and on the borders of great and lesser waterways 
throughout the country. 

This unique and picturesque ceremony, it may not be 
generally known, originated with a patriotic woman, 
Mrs. Forbes of California. The idea, it appears, came 
as, an inspiration to her, one day, when she was singing 
the song “Cast thy Bread upon the Waters.’’ She 
interested others in her plan and conducted the first 
service of flower-strewing on the waters, on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The idea won instant favor. It received the cordial 
support and indorsement of the chiefs of the United 
States Navy, Admirals Dewey, Schley, Evans, and others. 
No navy regulation has been issued concerning it, but 
the custom is as well established as if it had been officially 
adopted by the government. 

Foremost, naturally, among the patriotic societies 
which have formally adopted the ceremony is the Women’s 
Relief Corps, with its finely conducted organizations in 
all parts of the country. The subject of a special form 
of service for the “‘sailor-soldier dead’”’ was agitated at 
several national conventions of the Women’s Relief 
Corps. And on October 25, rgo1, the national president 
issued a general order, the first clause of which reads as 
follows :— 

“That Corps adjacent to large streams or bodies of 
water strew floral tributes on the water on Memorial 
Day, in memory of our soldier-sailor dead.” 

The order of service now used, as described above, was 
finally adopted by the 22d National Convention in Boston, 
August, 1904, after having received the cordial approval 
of the National Commander of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. This form of service requires that ‘‘The 
Corps, with invited guests, comrades of Posts, Sons of 
Veterans, Daughters of Veterans, and school children, 
will assemble at the appointed place near the water’s 
edge. If there be a bridge, wharf, or boat that can be 
used, it is preferred rather than standing on the shore.”’ 

The Naval Veterans also make a special feature on 
Memorial Day of strewing flowers on the waters. In 
Philadelphia the preliminary exercises are usually held 
on the shore. Patriotic speeches, songs, and an address 
suitable to the occasion make up the program which is 
quite similar to that of the Grand Army in the cemeteries. 

Following the exercises, the officers in charge and the 
school children, carrying flowers, march down to the 
wharf. A firing squad of soldiers precedes the procession, 
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and upon their arrival at the waterside, fires a salute 
over the waves, 

The flower-strewing then begins, and thousands of 
blossoms are cast upon the Delaware River, some in gar- 
lands, many in nautical emblems and great numbers 
loose, the prevailing hues being red, white, and blue. 

The effect of the broad river blossoming with the 
nation’s colors is most strikingly impressive. Many 
of the nautical emblems, such as miniature ships, elabo- 
rately trimmed with flowers, are quite heavy. But a 
good-sized foundation of wood enables them to float 
indefinitely; and they are irresistibly carried with their 
sweet message of faith and hope on the swift current 
half a hundred miles to the broad blue sea. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Franz Joseph Haydn. 


BY JOHN PHILO TROWBRIDGE, 


Probably there are few men known in history in whom 
an evil fortune played more frequently into the hands of 
good fortune than in the life of the great composer, 
Franz Joseph Haydn, the centennial of whose death is 
to be observed with appropriate ceremonies in Europe, 
and perhaps in America, on May 31 of the present year. 
He was born in a little village in Lower Austria about 
fifteen miles from Vienna, in which city the larger part 
of his unhappy and poverty-stricken boyhood was spent. 
The day of his birth was the last of March, and the year 
the same as that when Washington first saw the light, 
so that the father of our country was six weeks the senior 
of the father of that celebrated school of instrumental 
music which Haydn founded. The humble cottage on 
the banks of the placid Leitha in which the composer 
was born is still standing, and, like many other homes of 
that date in the Old World, it is little changed by the 
flight of time. It is small and low, with heavy walls, 
and a broad, thatched roof. So unimpressive was its 
appearance that a picture of] it, handed’ to Beethoven 
shortly before his death, elicited the remark, “How 
wonderful that so great a man should have been born in 
so poor a cottage!’ Haydn’s father was a wheelwright 
by occupation,—a very worthy man, but possessing no 
education, except that he was a music lover, and sang 
quite well in an untrained tenor voice, and could play 
by ear on the harp, his favorite instrument. The care 
of a family of twelve children, of whom our hero was the 
second, left him little opportunity indeed to indulge an 
artistic talent even if he had possessed one. Neither could 
his mother, who had been only a cook in the household 
of Count Harrach, the lord of the little village, do more 
for her children than to make their cottage so tidy and 
neat that Haydn in after years said it was an ideal of 
tenderness, piety, and orderliness. 

When six summers had passed over the boy’s head, 
there came to the home of the Haydns a relative of the 
family, Matthias Frankh by name, who was a skilful 
schoolmaster and the choir leader in the not far away 
town of Hainburg. He wished to take Joseph home with 
him, for he saw signs of great musical ability in the lad. 
The father readily gave his consent, but the mother was 
not willing at first that the change should be made. 
She had always been hoping that her second child should 
receive a training for the priesthood; but the path in 
that direction seemed hedged about, and finally she yielded 
to her visitor’s wishes. And so Franz, with all the 
enthusiasm of early youth, set forth on his journey into 
the world. It proved to him, as it has to many others, 
a cold and cruel world for many a year. It had to be 
waited upon and played to for a quarter of a century 
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before it would’ begin to recognize his talent. He seldom 
saw his cottage home after first leaving its hospitable 
roof. Like Joseph in Hebrew history, he went forth to 
meet at first with evil fortune in a land of strangers; 
but the good fortune, nevertheless, prevailed, and finally, 
in his old age, Haydn revisited the scenes of his child- 
hood to find a beautiful statue of himself—the gift of 
a noble friend—gracing the village green. 

Matthias Frankh was a faithful teacher, but a stern 
and passionate man. The two years which Haydn 


Spent in his employ were years of drudgery and abuse. : 


Perhaps his greatest sufferings arose from the untidy 
condition of his clothing. He could endure having it 
scanty and poor, but to have it deeply soiled was beyond 
endurance. Neatness had been taught him by his 
mother as a cardinal virtue, but at Hainburg he was 
obliged to go about the streets with grease spots on his 
garments which he said at a later date he could not 
always hide. One day when in this condition he was 
singing songs in the street with the other choir boys, a 
new light suddenly crossed his timid pathway. The 
village pastor sent for him to come to his home. He 
quickly made his appearance, wondering what the 
reverend father wanted. On his arrival he found that 
the music director of the cathedral of St. Stephen’s 
at Vienna had come to Hainburg in search of a new 
choir boy. The lot had fallen on our young hero. George 
Reuter—for this was the director’s name—looked him 
over very carefully and said, ‘‘My boy, do you know 
how to trill?’’ Haydn replied, “No sir, I have never 
heard of that.’’ Then the master took him apart from 
all the other attendants and said: ‘‘Look here, I will 
trill. Pay attention and notice exactly how I do it.” 
Thereupon he sang a long and simply modulated trill. 
At its conclusion he was much amazed to hear a repeti- 
tion of his lesson immediately rendered in very perfect 
style by this youthful aspirant forfame. Reuter clapped 
his hands for joy, and, giving Haydn a few pieces of 
money with which to purchase the necessities for the 
journey, he took him away to Vienna. ‘The parting 
with Frankh was, after all, a sorrowful one; for, although 
he had flogged him many times, he had taught him to 
sing and to play the violin. ‘‘He has given me more 
beatings than bread, but I am grateful for it all,’’ was 
the remark that Haydn made when the experience was 
over; and many years later he presented to the grand- 
daughter of this first and most cruel of all his teachers 
one hundred florins as a token of his affection. 

It was in 1740 that Haydn was taken to St. Stephen’s 
at Vienna. He remained with the cathedral ten years. 
Hard years they were, with no recognition, no praise, 
no affection, no reward, except the reward that comes 
with duties done and lessons mastered to perfection. At 
the end of this weary decade he came into acquaintance 
with Porpora the composer, the leading master of his 
time in Italy. His intercourse with Gluck also dates 
from this period, and the composition of his earliest 
productions now appears like the dawn before the rising 
of the sun. Before the next ten years were passed he 
was ushered into the position of chapel-master to Prince 
Esterhazy, one of the richest Austrian noblemen, whose 
love of music was as great as his immense wealth. This 
family has been among the foremost patrons of art in 
Vienna from the days of Haydn to those of Beethoven 
and Schubert, and several members of the household 
have well deserved the title of ‘“‘Magnificent.’’ For the 
next twenty-eight years Haydn was in the employ of 
this Austrian family. Of his life during this period 
little need be said. It was eventless and to a certain 
extent monotonous, but free from care and devoted to 
art. His own confession sums up all that need be said: 
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““My prince was always satisfied with my work. I notonly 
had the encouragement of constant approval, but, as a 
conductor of an orchestra, I could make experiments, 
observe what produced an effect and what weakened 
it, and was thus in a position to improve, alter, make 
additions or omissions, and be as bold as I pleased. I 
was cut off from the world, there was no one to confuse 
or torment,me, and I was forced to be original.” 

With many honors he went onward in life. He visited 
many cities and was the guest-of kings and noblemen, 
but he never lost his love for the simple and natural 
things of the world. When he was well stricken in years, 
and might recline on his hard-won laurels, he set about 
and completed the great masterpiece of his skill,—the 
oratorio of the, ‘Creation.’’ This was first performed in 
public on March 19, 1799. It is needless to say that it 
is as beautiful and fair now as when originally presented. 
Next to Handel’s ““Messiah’’ it stands at the head of 
all works of its kind, and the centennial of the death of 
its renowned author will only win for it, if possible, a 
greater approval among all lovers of music. 

WeEsT GROTON, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 


Religion and Poetry. 


BY WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


And I heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, and as the 
voice of many waters, and as the voice of mighty thunders, saying 
Hallelujah; for the Lord our God, the Almighty, reigneth.— 
REVELATION Xix. 6. 

There has probably never been an age when men read 
so much as now. ‘There were never so many books. If 
the writer of Ecclesiastes, two thousand years ago, num- 
bered among the things that were vanity that ‘‘of making 
books there was no end,’ what would he say to-day? 
To this kind of reading matter we have added the multi- 
tude of magazines and the newspapers that come once 
or twice a day to most respectable households. All this 
would prove—if we needed any proof—that reading was 
never so common an occupation as it is in our generation. 

But there is one kind of literature that probably was 
never read so little by prosperous people as it is now. I 
mean poetry. If we ask the librarians, we shall be told 
that it is almost, if not quite, the kind that is the least 
circulated. If we ask the booksellers, we learn that, while 
there is a steady sale of standard poetry in sets well bound, 
as part of the furniture of a well-provided house and as 
presents for weddings and the tiresome Christmas season, 
there is very little evidence of such books being bought 
to be read. Any one who goes into many households will 
note that, while the table is well supplied with the latest 
novels, or even with current books on current topics, 
there is not often to be found a book of poems. 

One reason for this is that there are very few poets of 
our own generation. The poets of other days have a 
thought and a style that often sound a little strange. 
The Milton tri-centennial brought out the fact that this 
great poet is almost entirely neglected to-day. One 
hears with pleasure of Shakespeare clubs, but even that 
prince of dramatists finds very little private reading. 
Instead of the old favorites very few new ones have risen 
in the last century, and of these fewer still are yet in 
vogue. In our immediate time there are practically no 
poets who promise to take the place of the older ones, 
and unless some change occurs yery soon we must count 
poetry among the lost arts and the reading of poetry as 
among the outworn fashions, 
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The reasons for this are not hard to find. They are 
summed up in the common saying that this is a material 
age. That is nothing against the age. It simply means 
that the task set to the present time is the development 
of the material side of life. As long as we camp out in 
this world in what the Scriptures call the tabernacle 
or tent of the body, we have that side of life to develop 
and put at its best. And, since the time has come in 
which God sees fit to reveal to us the riches and the 
wonders of the world on which we live, it is for us to 
answer to his invitation and learn and master all we 
can. Along with this love of the material world has 
come also a great intellectual development. We have 
seen the birth and the rapid growth of that young giant 
which has been named science, and he has made havoc 
with our old ideas not only of the material but of the 
spiritual world. He has taught us much about God 
and the human mind which we never knew before, and 
some things which in our weaker moments we wish we 
did not know now. He has overturned much of our the- 
ology and our philosophy and has begun to build up 
theories of life and the soul and of divine government 
out of his own materials and upon his own foundations. 

But, while the higher minds of the new era are busy 
with the new philosophy, the mass of men are busy with 
the new opportunity. While we have been learning how 
to master the earth, to find out its hidden resources, and 
to harness its wild forces, there has come a great wave of 
freedom. ‘The old barriers have been thrown down, all 
careers and opportunities have been opened, and there 
has been a wild rush by multitudes that used to submit 
blindly and dully to subordination, upon the prospects 
that are now spread before all. Some one has said that 
this is like the time when the barbarians overran the 
Roman Empire, the difference being that then the 
barbarians came from outside, while now they come from 
underneath. The so-called barbarians would not put it 
in just this way, but they would agree that the marks 
of this age are the opening up of the resources of the 
material world and the participation in the confident 
hunt for material wealth by the great mass of mankind. 

It is a part of this change that we are laying great 
emphasis upon physical health. The pale poet and the 
hysterical, anemic young woman have drifted out of 
human admiration. We love health and_ strength. 
Our schools and colleges often give more credit to the 
athlete than to the scholar. The man of business finds 
that he can attack the material world best from the 
citadel of a sound body. Even a popular new religion 
has based itself upon the power to cure disease, and the 
question is raised whether all the clergy should not 
become physicians. 5 

Another result has been the gathering of men into 
cities. They leave behind them those gentle and also 
those grand aspects of nature which have always been 
a rich field for poetic suggestion. It does not stimulate 
the higher imagination to look out of one brick house to 
another across the street; and, what is as bad as shutting 
out the earth from sight, is our way of shutting out 
heaven also, except a narrow strip seen between two 
lofty blocks. The ancient tower of Babel was built to 
get to heaven, the modern apparently to get away from 
it. We do our best to make up for this loss by spending 
millions upon parks, but they often have to be so far 
away from the crowded districts that only the rich who 
need them least can reach them, and the poor who need 
them most have neither the time nor the money to 
journey to them. 

‘With the crowding into cities has come that haste 
and rush of life which is the enemy of all great thought 
and feeling. The first hours of the day are a time of 
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strain and hurry. Breakfast is but a punctuation mark. 
between bed and business; and, even if men had the 
desire for the old-time family. devotions, it would be but 
a caricature of communion with the Unseen. Nor is 
the case much better in the evening. Dinner in turn 
is but a punctuation mark between business and the 
evening paper and the bed again. 

I do not mean that there are not compensations for all 
this in our modern life, but we’ are looking at it now in 
relation to the decline of poetry. There is an increase 
of summer vacation and of living in the country which 
bring back as far as they can the old hand-in-hand life 
with nature. But these are limited in their extent and 
in their power to counteract the haste of modern life. 
The consequence is, and must be, a decline in the con- 
templative habit out of which all fruitful meditation must 
spring. The material world is the real world to us, and 
the world of poetry and art is a world of idle dreams. 

We have just been celebrating the centennial of Charles 
Darwin. Here was a man of imagination. He saw 
running through the forms and lives of the animal and 
plant world the binding threads of great eternal laws. 
Surely here was a man living face to face with nature, a 
man of large thoughts and comprehensive sweep of 
study, who might have been expected to love poetry 
and perhaps to be a poet himself. But, after all, he was 
a short-sighted man. He saw no deeper than the material 
world, in spite of his grasp of the principles on which its 
life is conducted. We all know his lament over this 
in his latest years, but it is to the point to give it again. 
“In one respect,’’ he says, ‘““my mind has changed diur- 
ing the last twenty or thirty years. Up to the age of 
thirty, or beyond it, poetry of many kinds gave me 
great pleasure, and even as a school-boy I took great 
delight in Shakespeare. Formerly pictures gave me con- 
siderable, and music very great, delight. But now for 
many years I cannot endure to read a line of poetry: 
I have tried lately to read Shakespeare, and found it se 
intolerably dull that it nauseated me. I have also almost 
lost my taste for pictures or music. I retain some taste 
for fine scenery, but it does not cause me the exquisite 
delight which it formerly did. On the other hand, novels 
which are works of the imagination, though not of a 
very high order, have been for years a wonderful relief 
and pleasure to me, and I often bless all novelists. I 
like all novels if moderately good, and if they do not 
end unhappily—against which a law ought to be passed.” 
Many of us would agree with this last thought; but, on 
the whole, what a good representative of his age in re- 
pect to poetry Darwin was! ‘Though what he saw was 
the law of the material world, he was essentially one in 
mind with those who deal with the material world itself. 
And what a message is that which he sends back to us 
from his experience! ‘‘My mind,” he says, “‘seems to 
have become a kind of machine for grinding general 
laws out of large collections of facts, ... and, if I had to 
live my life again, I would have made a rule to read 
some poetry and listen to some music at least once every 
week; for perhaps the parts of my brain now atrophied 
would thus have been kept active through use. The loss 
of these tastes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly be 
injurious to the intellect, and probably to the moral 
character, by enfeebling the emotional part of our 
nature.” 

How exact a picture is this of what is taking place in 
so many strong minds who are “‘‘grinding general laws’’ 
of another kind ‘‘out of large collections of facts’’ of 
another kind! How like our generation, even to the 
refuge which he took in novels! .How like a growing 
part of our generation in his sense of loss in not loving 
poetry any longer! How like him our generation ought 
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to be in its determination to devote some corner of its 
busy life to a return to the love of poetry! 

If poetry were simply a form of literature, we should 
have no right to consider it here; but it is also a form 
of religion. The poetic sense is spiritual insight. It is 
the power to catch glimpses of the divine life as it flits 
from form to form in the material or the human world. 
The farmer, the miner, the engineer, the manufacturer, 
and even the man of science, far-sighted as they think 
themselves to be, and on their level are, see after all only 
the surface and the layer that lies next beneath it. We all 
see the body of nature, the man of business and the man 
of science see its mind; but the poet sees its soul. We 
all see the bodies of men, the political economist and the 
sociologist see the laws that govern them in the mass; 
but the poet sees the divine spirit that manifests itself 
in the individual and in the community. He does not 
always see this clearly. He does not often see it in the 
whole. He sees the divine life as it flashes out here and 
there, and mirrors it as the glass upon our wall reflects 
the passing life of the street. That is why poetry seems 
vague to the mind trained to exactness in the qualities 
of wood and stone. ‘The divine life cannot reveal itself 
to us except by hints and gleams, for we have no power 
to grasp it deeply or asa whole. But the poet can catch a 
glimpse here and there of that beauty which is the life 
of God. 

We are all poets now and then. In fact, I have some- 
times thought that the sense of mystic beauty has been 
given even to the higher animals. It is twenty-five years 
since I stood on an Adirondack mountain, looking down 
on the wooded ravine below and across to the wooded 
hill that rose opposite to ours. The leaves had just 
begun to turn, and the sunshine that rested on them 
was a little softened with a dry haze. We all stood 
silent; and then I caught sight of a fine large collie who 
had come up with us and stood in a line with us, looking 
off-as we were. There was nothing to see that a dog 
would naturally watch, no bird in the air, no beast in 
the woods. The dog’s eyes were not centred upon any 
spot, but seemed to be looking, as ours were, at the 
large view; and he looked, as we were looking, with a still, 
absorbed gaze, as if the beauty of the scene were fasci- 
nating him. For a moment he {stopped his hot panting 
and appeared to be lost in the loveliness of the sight. 

If any one thinks this a mere fancy, I will not insist 
upon it, though I do not see why the dog, who is the 
constant companion of man, and who has absorbed so 
much of human intelligence, whose eyes look at you as 
if something as good as you were behind them, should 
not have caught from man even the sense of beauty. 
But, however this may be, there is no doubt that men 
accustomed to deal with nature on its material side as 
so much stuff to be worked over into human comfort and 
wealth, when they go fishing, or hunting, are stirred now 
and then as truly as Wordsworth was by 

‘A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air 
And the blue sky;... 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.’ 
And such men would say, with a deeper meaning than 
perhaps they realize,— 
“Therefore am I 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains,—and of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear.”’ 

The man who has this mystic sense of what is not 

water or sky or the stillness of the woods, but something 
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that looks through them from beneath, that man is 
religious, and, if religion has yet to play a serious part in 
human life, it is to be due in large degree to the return 
which man is making to nature. It was there that relig- 
ion began. We often hear the word ‘‘God’’ derived from 
the word good, but it has nothing to do with the word, 
as the first gods had nothing to do with the quality. It 
comes to us from the savage tribes that dwelt in the 
immense woods of Northern Germany. It is a nature 
word, like the word ‘‘divine,’’ which comes to us from those 
eastern tribes that lived under the wide domes ‘of the 
Asiatic sky. The divine is the heavenly, the skyey,— 
that which “clothes itself with light as with a garment.” 
Human life and conscience at last gave these words a 
moral meaning, but they came first from men who felt 
the strange power of the forest and the heavens, and 
believed it to be the power of-a_life that dwelt in them. 
Now that men are rebelling against religion that is to 
them a mere form or conventionality, perhaps they will 
begin over again from the realities of nature. If so, 
then the poets will be their teachers, and the return to 
poetry will be the beginning of a return to religion. 

But there is another subject besides nature that the 
modern poets are reading. I mean human life. As nature 
has become to us a source of reverence, or, at best, a wonder 
book, so man has become a mere product of nature, or, 
at best, a mere collection of units with individual qualities. 
But the poet takes us deeper into human nature or 
shows us a new meaning in man collective, as, for in- 
stance, we find him in a city. Even the man who 
feels the divine in nature is apt to miss it in humanity. 
‘‘God made the country, but man made the town,” is a 
very common saying, but a very false one. God made 
nature first because there must first be a world for man 
to live in. But the very fact that the world is made for 
man’s home at once lifts him above nature without 
parting him from God. The modern poet feels the divine 
in man and sings it out for man himself to hear and 
understand. ‘The man of science tells us that what we 
call the sense of duty is the experience of humanity as 
to what is for the common good, making its appearance 
in the individual mind. That is true so far as it goes. 
But the poet adds that conscience is God’s will and pur- 
pose coming to light as man grows able to see it. What 
is morality? asks Matthew Arnold. There is none in 
nature. 

“““ Ah, child,’ she cries! ‘that strife divine, 
Whence was it, for it is not mine? 


“«There is no effort on my brow, 
I do not strive. I do not weep. 
Yet that severe, that earnest air 
I saw, I felt it once,—but where? 


““T felt it in some other clime, 
I saw it in some other place. 
*Twas when the heavenly house I trod, 
And lay upon the breast of God.’”’ 


So the poet’s view is the religious view. Morality with 
all its struggle is the eternal character of God trying to 
realize itself in man, and, if nature is satisfied with her- 
self as she is, it is because she has a lower ideal, : 

In the same key the poet tells us of the feelings and 
impulses that are common to great multitudes. We are 
apt to speak of “the crowd”’ as if it were something too 
common to have anything divine in it. Here and there 
we find a man who towers so high above his fellows that 
we call him a genius, a man inhabited by a heavenly 
spirit. But we speak contemptuously of the mass of 
mankind. We find the great law of gravitation working 
on the mass of the earth, and we trace great laws of other 
names flashing through the material world. But, when 
we look on the world of man, we see it fall apart into 
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individuals. That there can be anything divine in the 
throngs of people who hasten along the city streets, it 
never occurs to us to suspect. Here the poet enters 
with his insight. It may seem vague and not to be 
proved, but that does not trouble him. He sees. He 
does not reason out. And, if we are to believe him, we 
must believe with some glimmer of the same insight. It 
is modern poetry that finds the divine purpose working 
in the mass of the common people. Homer thinks 
only heroes descended from gods. But the democracy 
of our day is followed close by the poet who claims for 
mankind as a whole what the poets of other days—true 
as far as they went—found only in a few splendid ex- 
ceptions. Bryant’s ‘““Hymn of the City,’ for instance, 
seems to me one of the most religious poems ever written, 
and prophetic of a new point of view. 

Not merely in woods and oceans, he says, are we to 
find God — 

“Even here do I behold 
Thy steps, Almighty,—here amidst the crowd 


Through the great city rolled 
With everlasting murmur deep and loud. 


“Thy spirit is around, 
Quickening the restless mass that sweeps along; 
And this eternal sound, 
Voices and footfalls of the numberless throng, 
Like the resounding sea 
Or like the noisy tempest, speaks of Thee.” 

So poetry is a form of religious teaching. The poet is a 
preacher because he is a seer. Jesus was both poet and 
preacher, and he was a preacher because he was first a 
poet. What he proclaimed, the love and care of God for 
all his children, he saw in the lilies of the field and the 
fowls of the air, the rain falling on the evil and on the 
good, and the sun shining on the just and on the unjust. 
And, when we of this materialist age begin to listen to 
the poets, the coming of the Son of Man is at hand. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Home. 


Can you or can you not make home the most agree- 
able place in the five continents or in the islands of 
the ocean? Can you make boy or girl look back to home, 
and home as it was, though the boy or girl live to bea hun- 
dred years old? ‘‘Though it’s ever so humble, There’s 
no place like home,” is the refrain of Howard Payne’s 
song. The home to which he looked back was a poor 
little house in Dorchester, and his father,—well, we will 
not talk about him; and his mother and Howard Payne 
and his brothers and sisters had to take care of this 
cabin, with no “help’”’ or thought of ‘“‘help.’’ The only 
story I know of it is that they waked one morning to 
find that the snow had drifted so that it closed all the 
windows on the north-west side of the house. 

Poor Mrs. Payne accepted the universe and gave 
out such rations as she had. But in truth the cupboard 
was as bare as Dame Hubbard’s cupboard was after her 
dog’s visit; and Mrs. Payne had to write a note to say how 
hungry they were, to tie it round the dog’s neck, and to 
put him out of an attic window. There was the home 
of which Howard Payne wrote the lines about the thatched 
cottage. Note, by the way, that he would have said 
“shingled cottage’’ if he had been a modern realist, 
but he thought thatched more poetical than shingled. 

:‘Frank has asked me to come to play with him. I 
wish he had not asked me, I do not like to go and play 
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with other children.’ This seems very hard,—or as 
Mark Twain would say, ‘‘cussed’’; and it is. But it 
shows that little Ahitophel who utters this cry of despair 
has been trained to the gospel of home, and that is the 
excuse for him that he does not wish to go and play with 
the other boy. 

In Ahitophel’s home his mother has thrown overboard, 
I dare not try to tell how many operas and _ tragedies 
and comedies and vaudevilles and receptions and bridge 
parties, so that her children might have a good time at 
home. 

Yes! she could have talked on such a night with Louis 
Agassiz; she gave up an evening with Henry Long- 
fellow; she lost Lowell’s account of his dinner party 
with ‘‘the most engaging man in London.” But she lost 
them intentionally, with her eyes and ears open, and fully 
awake to the gain and the loss, and was glad she lost them. 
Just so Susan picked the feathers from the quail and part- 
ridges which Ahitophel had shot. ‘‘How could you bear 
to take such a nasty job, dear Susan?”’ “I asked myself 
whether I wanted this boy to love me with a boy’s 
heart’s love more than I wanted to keep my hands clean.” 
And, when to Mrs. Payne or to Ahitophel’s mother it was 
repeated that those boys loved home as if it were heaven, 
their victory was won, Epwarp E. HAte. 


Spiritual Life, 


Whatsoever demands the deepest courage and en- 
durance of soul, of course must unveil most perfectly 
its hidden strength.—George Ware Briggs. 


& 


First the thought, then the action; first the impulse, 
then the endeavor; first the vision, then the task; 
first the conception of the ideal, then the realization 
of the ideal in the life and character.—W. D. Litile. 


at 


We may be sure of this, that God does not trifle with 
our intelligence. Wherever he allows us to doubt, to 
question, it is because there is somewhere an answer to 
that question, a solution of that doubt.—/James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Cd 


Religious liberty is not a mere concession, but a grand 
and positive method of arriving at truth. Not a de- 
struction of things which imprisoned the human soul: 
it is ushering the captive into God’s sunlight and air. 
Set the bird free, and he will sing the song that Heaven 
has taught him.—Theodore C. Williams. ‘ 


st 


With patience and fortitude, with forbearance and 
compassion, and with eyes opened to the needs of the 
other children of God around us, let us follow in the 
path of obedience, confident that there is hope for all, 
that we can rise above our temptations and repair our 
mistakes, and that we are needed in God’s world.—Ellen 
S. Bulfinch. 

ad 


The transfiguration of a pleasant smile, the kindly 
lightings of the eyes, sweet and restful lines around the 
lips, clear shinings of the face as great thoughts kindle 
inwardly,—these things, which no parent makes in- 
evitably ours, no fitful week or two of goodness, either, 
gives; still less, no schooling of the visage. Only 
habitual nobleness and graciousness within secure them, 
but this will bring them all—Wzulliam C. Gannett, 
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Literature. 


PROBLEMS OF CITy GOVERNMENT. By 
L. S. Rowe, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50 net.—An examina- 
tion of this new volume by the professor of 
Political Science of the University of Penn- 
sylvania will reveal to the reader that, not- 
withstanding the large number of works 
produced within the last few years on mu- 
nicipal matters, much of value still remained 
to be said. The author is well known as 
an active member of the National Municipal 
League, to whose ‘‘Transactions” he has 
made noteworthy contributions. A student 
and scholar, he yet has kept a strong hold on 
the practical aspects of his topic. He pre- 
sents a clear statement of the essential fun- 
damental historical facts, marshals them in 
a telling and effective way, and effectively 
discusses those actual practical problems of 
the time which the administrators of city 
governments, if they perform their duty, 
must consider. He observes that the city 
is no longer regarded as a necessary evil; 
that it is recognized as the accompanying 
factor of all highest civilization; that the 
creation of new municipal institutions may 
mean for the mass of the community a new 
mode of life; that the mental and moral 
traits of the citizen are largely determined 
by his environment, hence the duty of pro- 
viding the favorable environment; that this 
is furnished him in the main by the com- 
munity, not by nature; that the judicious 
distribution of parks, play and recreation 
grounds, the adjustment of street-railway 
fares with a view to promoting travel, the 
creating of a system of municipal theatres, 
offering the best that the drama can afford,— 
all these things acquire a new significance, 
when the actual municipal problem is really 
apprehended. He sets this forth in exceed- 
ingly telling terms. Observing that in most 
American communities the purpose seems 
to have been to construct a self-acting 
mechanism that would of itself guarantee 
good government and secure honesty, he 
makes it clear that such a theory is doomed 
to failure; that the real problem is to de- 
vise means of creating and maintaining a 
healthy public opinion, with civic interest 
and pride, which will inspire ceaseless vigi- 
lance, a determination to detect and cir- 
cumvent every device, however ingenious, 
to profit by maladministration of municipal 
affairs. He recognizes that thus far in 
America the State and the nation have the 
more completely commanded the patriotic 
devotion of the citizen, but considers means 
for arousing devotion to the home city. 
Necessarily he considers present methods 
and conditions, appreciates all the legal 
limitations involved in the relation of the 
municipality to the State. Reviewing the 
question still further, he refers, in an im- 
portant chapter on “The American Political 
System,’ to the effort, through proposed 
amendments to State constitutions, to es- 
tablish a fixed relation between the State 
legislatures and the cities of the State, claim- 
ing that the result of those efforts has been 
to demonstrate the futility of trying to ob- 
tain, by constitutional amendments, that 
which can be secured only through the alert- 
ness and watchfulness of the people. In 
other words, mechanical devices are bound 
to fail, only constant vigilance, ceaseless 
effort, will suffice. He notes that within a 
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comparatively brief period twenty-two States 
have adopted amendments forbidding the 
incorporation of cities by special acts. The 
action took different forms, but very shortly 
after the passage of the amendments the 
difficulty of enforcing them became appar- 
ent. However specific their provisions, it 
was found that they could not overcome 
the traditions of legislative practice, so that 
it became impossible to enforce these amend- 
ments conformably to the spirit in which 
they had been adopted. It became clear 
that the development of the smaller States 
and the larger ones required different acts 
and provisions: it was impossible to formu- 
late any general municipal act which would 
meet the demands of both. The problem 
was highly complex. The author’s deduc- 
tion is that the method of municipal incor- 
poration should be so changed that, instead 
of the grant being minutely specific, it should 
permit the exercise of all powers not incon- 
sistent with State laws, each municipality 
being permitted to develop its own policy 
on the basis of its own social and economic 
conditions. The legal powers of the munic- 
ipality are wisely discussed in chapter vii. 
The twenty-five pages of that chapter are 
among the most instructive in the volume. 
Important controlling cases of several States 
are cited, the gist and bearing of them set 
forth. Incidentally, this chapter discusses 
the wide extension of the police power as 
affecting municipalities. Certain proposi- 
tions have become axiomatic: that ordi- 
nances affecting corporations must be rea- 
sonable, must never be oppressive, must not 
make special and unwarrantable discrimina- 
tions; while they may regulate, they may 
not restrain trade. Naturally, the author 
notes the modern tendency to concentrate 
great power in the mayor, as opposed to 
councils, and thinks this innovation intro- 
duces a sound, practical principle of admin- 
istration; that it isin -harmony with present 
tendencies in American industrial and polit- 
ical methods. At any rate, it fixes and 
locates responsibility. On the subject of 
“ Municipal Ownership,” to which a chapter is 
devoted, a very broad view is taken,—that 
is, not merely the economical but also the 
social; e.g., in Glasgow, where the street 
railways are owned and operated by the 
municipality, one object in administering 
the system has been to overcome the ten- 
dency to congestion, in small areas in the 
centre of the city, by lowering fares for short 
distances and affording very cheap trans- 
portation early and late in the day, whereby 
the laboring multitude may reach suburbs 
where they will have more room and cheaper 
residences,—a device which there has been 
quite successful. Devoting considerable at- 
tention to the economic and profit-making 
side of the question, he emphasizes also this 
aspect of it, and introduces interesting com- 
parisons. He devotes a chapter to “ Street 
Railways in Germany,” discussing the lessons 
to be learned from the experiment there— 
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where it may be observed, the grade of ac- 
commodation is not up to the American,— 
and devotes another to the ‘‘ Municipality 
and the Gas Supply”’ with especial reference 
to the experience of Philadelphia. The 
work is well writtén, on broad lines, and 
illuminates important topics which no other 


work quite so well discusses. 


THE AMERICAN AS HE Is. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1 net.—This is a very wise 
little book. Of course it would be absurd 
to compare it with Mr. Bryce’s monumental 
American Commonwealth; *but it seems 
to us to possess much of the same fairness, 
the same desire to see things as they really 
are, that marked that great work. Mr. 
Butler does not™idealize; but on the other 
hand he does not try to pull down, to write 
smartly, and so untruly about his country- 
men. He sees our faults and dangers clearly; 
he indulges in no spread-eagleism, but be- 
lieves in America, in Americans, and the 
American idea. Besides, he knows enough to 
write witha large vision, looking before and 
after. Let us notice a few points: under- 
lying the apparent divergence in American 
types, there is one real basis of unity, and 
that is that ‘‘common to them all is the 
English tongue, and the sense of justice, 
fair play, and personal liberty which are at 
the bottom of the English common law.’ 
Again, our government is not a government 
of men, but deep down, underlying it all, 
it is a rule of law, of principles. Moreover, 
as to our being a peculiarly money-loving 
people,—a popular fallacy,—Mr. Butler 
thinks: ‘““The American cares much less for 
money than the Frenchman, less even than 
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the Englishman or the German. His main 
ambition is successful self-expression, the 
putting forth of all his powers in order to 
gain a desired end. The money that comes 
with success of this kind the American takes 
gladly as the outward and visible sign of 
what he has done.” President Butler finds 
in the American, contrary to common belief, 
“a highly emotional temperament, His so- 
called practicality is in part tempered and 
in part controlled by a persistent idealism.”’ 
It was idealism that settled the Atlantic 
sea-board, pushed out over the Alleghanies, 
and subdued the Western wilds. ‘The Civil 
War was largely an expression of this ideal- 
ism. As to our religion, too, our author 
is not at all pessimistic. Though there is 
undoubtedly a falling off in what are called 
' religious observances, religious forms persist 
even if beliefs are altered. And—this is in- 
teresting in view of some recent discussions 
of the question—‘‘to say that the United 
States is both in law and in fact a Christian 
nation”’ is true, even though ‘‘a very large 
number of its inhabitants profess no form 
of the Christian faith whatever.’’ Of course 
there are dangers, like those growing out 
of immigration, with a clear impossibility 
of our nation’s assimilating all these alien 
elements; or from the spirit of lawlessness 
,and violence which breaks out in opposi- 
tion to Lincoln’s fine maxim, ‘‘There is no 
grievance that is a fit object of redress by 
mob law.’’ ‘These and other dangers Presi- 
dent Butler clearly sees, and points out. 
But, in spite of all, ‘‘the typical American 
is he who... lives the life of a good citizen and 
a good neighbor, who believes loyally and 
with all his heart in his country’s institu- 
tions, who directs both his private and 
public life by sound principles, who cher- 
ishes high ideals, and who aims to train his 
children for a useful life and for their coun- 
try’s service.” 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S Home. By Major 
Guy du Maurier, D.S.O. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—As a play, the 
spectacular and startling qualities of the 
various episodes would attract attention 
and excite interest anywhere. Asin Byron’s 
description of the Battle of Waterloo, where 
the roar of the cannon interrupts the festiv- 
ities at Brussels, and in the play founded 
upon it, the contrast between love-making 
and dancing and the stern realities of war 
is always thrilling. But this does not ac- 
count for the excitement over the play in 
England. The so-called ‘psychological 
moment’’ is commonly a time when reason 
and sound judgment are in abeyance and 
the emotions are let loose without restraint. 
Whoever can catch the attention at this 
moment works his will with his auditors. 
The play has slight literary value, but, be- 
cause it holds the mirror up to a household 
in which society is represented as trivial, 
futile, and opinionated, and shows what 
might happen if a detachment of the Ger- 
man army should come into the neighbor- 
hood, encounter feeble volunteer forces, and 
take possession of the Englishman’s home, 
the panic which has recently disturbed the 
peace of England is the opportunity for the 
playwright to work his miracles. 


THE PassING OF THE TariFF. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.20 net.—Several of the 
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chapters of this book have already appeared 
in various magazines. The author is an 
intelligent man who believes that the 
“passing of the tariff” is something that 
will come about whenever right moral 
principles are wrought into our national 
fabric. He thinks protection has reached 
its climax, and that because it has been 
pushed to such a successful issue as a busi- 
ness proposition, its fall may be the more 
sudden and its ruin the more complete. 
There is no prospect that the tariff system 
will be greatly changed in its nature by 
legislation that is to come. ‘That the bur- 
dens will be distributed in a different way, 
and perhaps in a better way, will probably 
happen. This book adds to the volumes 
of the discussions of the subject, now 
rapidly accumulating, an intelligent con- 
sideration from the point of view of one who 
holds that the system as at present ad- 
ministered is inconsistent with the highest 
ideals of international comity and national 
progress. The book is worth the considera- 
tion of all who have anything to do with 
shaping the policy of the American govern- 
ment. 


Magazines. 


The spring number of Poet-lore opens 
with a translation of Paul Hervieu’s play 
in three acts ‘In Chains’ (‘‘Les Tenailles’’). 
Its sombre character is balanced by the 
humor and freshness of Douglas Hyde’s 
cottage story, ‘‘The Marriage,’ with its 
charming picture of the Irish cabin, the 
blind fiddler, and the unexpected wedding 
party. Among the essays of the number is 
“Some Recent Poetry and the Emotion- 
alization of Evolution,” by F. B. R. Hellems, 
who repeats in attractive form the assurance 
that science may offer to the poet his richest 
material. Helen A. Clarke offers a valuable 
comparison between Browning’s ‘‘Pippa 
Passes” and Hauptmann’s ‘“‘Und Pippa 
Tanzt.” Hauptmann’s view-point in the 
latter play is further considered by Paul H. 
Grummann. He confesses this may be too 
intricate to be good poetry, but it rewards 
the reader with deeper insights at every 
repeated reading. Henry Seidel Canby 
writes of “‘Myths of Mary.’ The poetry 
of the number includes ‘‘The Hearth Fire,” 
by Charlotte Porter; ‘“‘Héloise to Abelard,” 
by Marian C. Stanley; ‘‘The Lamp of 
Heaven,” translated from the French of 
Leconte de Lisle, by C. L. Crittenton; and 
“The Seacoast of Bohemia,” by Alice Will- 
iams Brotherton. ‘These four poems cover 
a rather wide range of thought and sentiment, 
and each is interesting for its own charac- 
teristics. 


Books Received. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Little Busybodies. By Jeannette Marks and Julia 
Moody. 75 cts. 
The Hand-made Gentleman. By Irving Bacheller. $1.50. 


An Englishman’s Home. By Major Guy du Maurier, 
D.S.O. $1.25. 
Harper’s Machinery Book for Boys. By Joseph H. 


Adams. $1.75. 

The Lady in the White Veil. By Rose O'Neill. $1.50. 
From George Wahr, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Bible Readings and Hymns for School Use. 
From the Macmillan Co., New York. 
The White Sister. By F. Marion Crawford. $1.50. 
mbey ne Its Causes. By Edward T. Devine, Ph.D., 
-D. $1.25 net. 

The Gospel in Latin Lands. By Francis E. Clark, D.D., 

LL.D., and Harriet A. Clark. 

From the Outing Publishing Co., New York. 
oe from Sky Meadows. By Charles H. Crandall. 
1 net. 
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From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


A Royal Ward. By Percy Brebner. $1.50. 
The Strain of White. By Ada Woodruff Anderson. 


1.50. 
Ina Mysterious Way. By Anne Warner. $1.50. 
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The Bome. - 
The Plain Bow. 


BY ALONZO RICE. 


An archer once possessed a wondrous bow, 
Its fame extended all the country round ; 

The owner prized it, for its arrows so 
Unerringly the mark had ever found. 


In hope to buy it, some one went each day, 
Yes, he would sell it rather than endure 
The pangs of poverty, but sought some way 

That still a better price he might procure. 


The bow was plain. He sought a carver out, 
And then to him his heart’s desire he spoke ; 

Ere long fine figures graced it round about, 
But, when the archer bent it, lo! it broke. 


For the Christian Register. 
Doings in Spring. 


BY SUSAN P. PECKHAM. 


Back of the Masons’ barn, you know, 
was that heap of dirt where Dorothy and 
Bob played a good deal. And, if you went 
past that, you came to a field covered thick 
with grass, and it sloped down, down, to a 
fence, and if you climbed over that fence, 
and went through some more grass to a line 
of bushes, then you came to that lovely 
brook. In places along that brook there 
were trees, many trees, little and big. 

Dorothy said to Mrs. Mason one day: 
“Little Ruth says that she has been into 
the woods this spring already with her 
mother, and they found hepatica. I don’t 
know what it is, but she said hepatica. 
Little Ruth dug it up herself,—her mother 
showed her how,—and she put it into a 
flower-pot herself. She’s only three years 
old. I don’t see why we can’t. You could 
show us hepatica, and I’m almost seven 
years old and Bob’s almost five. Couldn’t 
you take us down to the woods by the brook, 
mother ?”’ 

‘ “Why, I think I could,” said Mrs. Mason. 

“Oh, do! do! goody! To-day, will you, 
mother ?”’ 

“This afternoon,’”’ said her mother. 

And she did. She took Dorothy and Bob. 
They all wore their rubbers; and they car- 
ried a trowel, which is a very good thing 
for taking up a plant, and three flower- 
pots, small. Bob took his favorite tin pail, 
but he didn’t need it, after all. 

They walked down to the barn and around 
the side of it, past the pile of dirt, and 
through the field, just as I told you; and 
went over the fence, too, and then down 
along by the bushes to the brook. 

There were no flowers in the fields yet— 
summer had not come. The snow had all 
melted, but the grass was short; hardly 
anything was big, except trees. It almost 
seemed as if no plants were growing yet. 
But Mrs. Mason said, ‘‘ Look here,’’ and she 
bent down close and showed the children 
the prettiest little round flat rosettes— 
shaped like roses, you know—of new leaves, 
some light green and some dark, and some 
pink and red. 

“Growing?’? asked Dorothy and Bob. 

“Yes, indeed,” said their mother; “ grow- 
ing fast, too.” 

“Vd like to have one of those in my 
flower-pot,” said Bob. 


“Why not?” said his mother. ‘You 
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might not find anything prettier. This 
would be very sure to grow well if you take 
it up so carefully as not to break its roots.” 
So she showed him how to push the trowel 
down steep and deep. The little plant 
came up beautifully, right in the middle of 
a lump of dirt; and Bob put the whole 
thing into his flower-pot—just a fit it was. 

Dorothy said, ‘It looks lovely, but I do 
want to get some hepatica.” 

“TI hope we may find some,” said her 
mother, ‘‘but I don’t feel sure.’’ 

They went on, having jolly times getting 
over the rough places and wet places, and 
hunting and poking, especially at the edge 
of the woods. It was not very long before 
Mrs. Mason called: ‘‘O Dorothy, O Bob, 
look here! Look down close! See these 
funny leaves with three big scollops, red- 
dish and brownish—last summer’s leaves 
they are. But look here down in the middle, 
at these new, fuzzy, silvery things pushing 
up into the air.” 

“Oh, is that hepatica?’’? asked Dorothy. 
“Will they bloom?” 

“Indeed they will, dear, and beautifully, 
too.” 

“T like mine just as well as those,” said 
Bob, looking at his little plant. ‘I think 
it’s nicer than those, now.’’ 

“Ves; I think so, too,’ said his mother; 
“but later ours will have flowers, pretty 
ones. Now, Dorothy, you and I must get 
some of these up just as carefully as Bob 
did his.” 

They managed it. ‘The soft little hepatica 
stems came up smoothly and were settled 
into their new houses without being broken 
or hurt in any way. Mrs. Mason and 
Dorothy had a fine time over that work, 
and Bob, too; for he helped. 

All those things in the three flower pots 
did grow beautifully. Bobbie’s had very 
pretty leaves, larger and larger, so that the 
flower-pot was hidden beneath them; but 
the flower he did not see, because it did not 
come for such a long time that he forgot to 
look for it all those weeks. 

The hepaticas grew fast,—oh, very fast. 
After a few days those silky, silvery stems 
were as long as Dorothy’s fingers, and some 
of them as long as her mother’s fingers. 
Then the blossoms came,—a dozen and more 
than a dozen, mostly pinkish violet color, 
darker and lighter, and so pretty. 


The Turkey’s Nest. 


One day the old turkey hen went out 
to find a place to make her nest. She 
went a long way, and she took a long time 
to find it; but, when at last she had suited 
herself, she said,— 

“They may go to the east and go to the 
west, 

But they’ll never be able to find my nest’’; 
and she felt so proud of herself that she 
walked all the way home with her head in 
the air. 

When she got home to the barnyard, her 
friends were talking about her. There was 
the gray goose and the white duck and 
the brown hen, and, when they saw her 
coming, they called, ‘‘Where did you make 
your nest ?”’ 

‘“Guess,’’ said the turkey hen, and then 
they were puzzled. 

““Well,”’ said the gray goose at last, 
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‘“‘when I go to make my nest, I always try 
to get near the water, for there’s nothing 
so good for my health, so I’ll guess the 
goose pond.”’’ 

“Right,” cried the duck, “‘I’ll quite 


agree. [he pond is just the place for a 
family.” 
“The idea,’ said the brown hen, 


ehuckling to herself: 
be healthier than hay or straw? 
guess the haystack.”’ 
“But, though they did their very best, 
They never could guess where she’d made 
her nest.” 


“why, what could 
Vu 


The turkey hen grew prouder and 
prouder, and she walked about the barn- 
yard like a queen. One day the cook saw 
her, and said to the children, ‘‘Certain _ 
and sure that old turkey hen has made 
herself a nest somewhere.”’ 

“Then Dll find it,’ said Cousin Pen, 
who had come to visit on the farm. 

“Then Dll find it,’ cried Brother Fred. 
“She can’t hide a nest from me.”’ 

“Then I'll find it,” said little Ben. 
And they all started out to look for it. 

Cousin Pen went down in the hollow 
and looked in the grasses and leaves, and 
in the stumps and hollow trees. 


“But, though she did her very best, 
She couldn’t find the turkey’s nest.” 
Brother Fred went upon the hill to the 
ginhouse, and down in the cotton field, 
and round by the goose pond, where he 
found the gray goose and the white 
duck taking a swim. 


“But, though he did his very best, 
He couldn’t find the turkey’s nest.” 


Little Ben began at home to look. He 
looked under the house and behind the 
woodpile and in the barn and out by the 
haystack; and, while he was tipping about 
out there, he frightened the brown hen 
from her nest, and she quarrelled half the 
day about it. 

“But, though he did his very best, 

He couldn’t find the turkey’s nest.’ 


Then mamma said she must go and 
look. So she put on her bonnet and went 
to the wood-lot, and sat down under a 
tree just as quiet as she could be. By and 
by the turkey hen came along. She saw 
mamma and mamma saw her, but neither of 
them said aword. The turkey hen walked 
round and round in the wood-lot just as if 
she wasn’t thinking about anything, but at 
last she went through the big gate into 
the road. 

Then mamma got up and followed her, 
just as still as a mouse, and the turkey hen 


‘Went up the hill and down the hill, 
And through the fields and by the mill, 
And down across the meadow brook, 
By many a turn and many a crook. 
She went to the east and she went to the 
west, 
But she never went near her hidden nest.” 


“Tll give up,’’ said mamma, and the old 
turkey hen was prouder than ever. 

Then papa said that he must try; and 
early one morning, before the children 
were awake, he got up and started out 
to find the turkey’s nest. 

“He'll find it if anybody can,’’ said 
Brother Fred, when he was told, and the 
children could scarcely wait. 

He stayed so long that they went down 
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the lane to meet him, and, when he saw 
them coming, he called out,— 


“T declare I’ve done my very best, 
But I can’t find that turkey’s nest.’ 


And the turkey hen grew prouder and 
prouder. She stayed at her nest, wherever 
it was, nearly all the time then, and only 
came to the barnyard when she wanted 
something to eat. 

The gray goose and the white duck 
and the brown hen said they wouldn’t 
be surprised at anything she did. 

But they were surprised, and so were 
the children, when one morning she 
walked into the yard with twelve little 
turkeys, as fine as you please, walking 
behind her. 

“Just look here,’ she said, ‘“‘at my 
children. I hatched them all out in my 
nest down in the corner of the old rail 
fence.’”’ And she added, as they gathered 
to see,— 

“T tell you what, I did my best, 
When I found that place to make my 
nest.”’ 
—The Advance. 


The Tardy Aster. 


Little Bessie Berry was almost always 
late for school. She was almost always 
late for everything. 

It wasn’t because she had to run errands, 
or mind the baby, but because she was an 
‘“Tn-a-minute’ and a ‘“‘Pretty-soon’”’ and 
an “After-a-while”’ little girl, who liked to 
dilly-dally better than anything else in the 
world. 

There were some other children in Bessie’s 
toom who were often tardy, too, so the 
teacher began to wonder what she could do. 
And soon she thought of something. She 
went to the seedsman and bought some 
seeds. They were aster seeds, in paper 
packets. 

“Taisten, children!’”’ said the teacher. 
“How many of you ever had a flower 
garden ?’’ 

Bessie had: most of the children i in Bes- 
sie’s class had. 

Then the teacher said a nice thing. 
“These seeds are for you,—one little packet 
for each one in this room. 

Here Bessie raised her hand. 
may I pass ’em?”’ 

But the teacher shook her head. ‘‘One 
for each one in the room,” she went on, 
“who isn’t tardy a single time this month.” 

That wasn’t all. They would plant the 
seeds: and after a while have flowers. And 
then the seedsman would give a prize to 
the boy or the girl who had the finest flowers. 
It was really two prizes. 

So the children looked at the seeds long- 
ingly and promised that they wouldn’t be 
tardy one single time. And some weren’t. 
But Bessie was—four times! 

The next month was April, and the tardy 
ones tried again. Bessie was tardy twice. 
They were to try once more in May. 

“Try, try, again,’ said Bessie’s papa. 
So she tried again. And mamma helped. 
Every morning and afternoon she said 
“‘Seeds!’? when she kissed her little girl 
good-bye. Bessie said ‘Seeds’ over and 
over, all the way to school, and didn’t dilly- 
dally once. 

And on the last day of May she took a 


“Please, 
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packet of seeds home. Bessie and her 
mamma planted them right off. They 
didn’t dilly-dally about it at all. Bessie 


hoped she might win the seedsman’s prize. 

But it was late and dry, and the seeds 
didn’t come up very quickly. Only one 
seedling grew. Papa called it a dilly-dally 
flower. It just wouldn’t catch up with 
Clara Bell’s across the street. But Clara 
Bell had won her seeds in March. 

When the day for the flower show was 


_|mearly come, some of Bessie’s friends had 


big blue and white asters in their gardens, 
and Bessie had one fine aster plant, with 
hard green knobs at the top. 

Every morning she counted the days that 
were left, until at last a bit of white showed 
in one of the knobs. But then there was 
only one day left. 

So everybody, even Bessie, knew that it 
would be a tardy aster, just as Bessie had 
been a tardy little girl. 

When at last the day for awarding the 
prize came, it was a very, very sad Bessie 
Berry who stood in the back garden looking 
down at a tardy aster, while all of her little 
friends, with hands full of punctual asters, 
went to the flower show. 

Wasn’t it too bad? But it must have 
been a good lesson for Bessie, for she doesn’t 
dilly-dally any more.—Lulu G. Parker, in 
Little Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 
Rain Comets. 


BY ELLEN D. WHEELER. 


In the shadow of the evening, 
Falling on the window pane, 

Dashing, racing, mingling, chasing, 
Come the silvery drops of rain; 


Leaving tiny wakes behind them, 
Like the comets in the sky, 

Or like tiny stems of flowers, 
Making bouquets as they fly. 


Now the twilight turns to daylight, 
And the sun comes smiling out: 

Where are now the silvery raindrops 
That the winds have blown about? 


A Cat’s Victory. 


The mastery of herself which a cat shows 
when, having been caught in a position from 
where there is no escape, she calmly sits down 
to face out the threats of a dog, is a mar- 
vellous thing. Everybody has seen a kitten 
on the street doorstep attacked by a dog 
ten times her size, as apparently self-pos- 
sessed as if she were in her mistress’s lap. 
If she turns tail and runs down the street, 
she is lost: the dog will have a sure advan- 
tage of her. Even as it is, if he could get up 
courage enough to seize her on the spot, he 
would be able to make short work of her. 

“You dare not touch me and you know 
it,” is what her position tells the dog. But 
she is intensely on her guard, in spite of her 
air of perfect content. Her legs, concealed 
under her fur, are ready for a spring; her 
claws are unsheathed, her eyes never move 
for an instant from the dog; as he bounds 
wildly from side to side, barking with comical 
fury, those glittering eyes of hers follow 
him with the keenest scrutiny. If he plucks 
up his courage to grab her, she is ready: ) 
she will sell her life dearly. She is watching | 
her chance, and she does not miss it. abe, 
dog tries Fabian tactics, and withdraws a| 
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few feet, settling down upon his forepaws, 
growling ferociously as he does so. 

Just then the sound of a dog’s bark in 
the next street attracts his eyes and ears for 
a moment, and, when he looks back, the 
kitten is gone! He looks down the street 
and starts wildly in that direction, and 
reaches a high board fence just as a cat’s 
tail—a monstrous tail for such a little cat— 
is vanishing over the top of it. He is beaten: 
the cat showed not only more courage than 
he had, but a great deal more generalship.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Rather have Half. 


The difference between common sense 
and mathematics was illustrated in a re- 
mark which was made in a school one day. 

It was the mental arithmetic class. ‘The 
master asked Smith, ‘‘Which would you 
rather have, half an apple or eight-six- 
teenths of an apple?” 

“Wouldn’t make any difference,” 
Smith. 

“Why not?” 

“Hight-sixteenths and one-half are the 
same.”’ 

At this reply, Jones, who was sitting near, 
sniffed scornfully. The master heard him. 

“Well, Jones,” said he, ‘‘don’t you agree 
with Smith ?” 

“No, sir,” said Jones; 
have one-half an apple.” 
“And why, please?’ 

“More juice. Cut up half an apple into 
eight-sixteenths, and you’d lose half the 


said 


“Y’d much sooner 


| juice doing it !’’—Children’s Answers, 


Breathing. 


The following is a copy of a composition 
on ‘‘ Breathing,” written by a boy in a York- 
shire school :— 

“Breath is made of air. Ifit wasn’t for our 
breath, we should die when we slept. Our 
breath keeps the life a-going through our 
nose when we are asleep. Boys that stay 
in a room all day should not breathe. They 
should wait till they get out doors. Boys 
in a room make carbonicide. Carbonicide 
is poisoner than mad dogs. A heap of 
soldiers was in a back hole in India, and a 
carbonicide got in and killed nearly every 
one afore the morning. Girls kill the breath 
with corsets that squeezes the diagram. 
Girls can’t run or holler like boys because 
their diagram is squeezed too much,’’— 
Children’s Answers, 


“Uncle Jack is just like a father to us,” 
said Alfred. ‘‘He always says to Tom and 
me, ‘‘Run and wash your hands, boys!’’ 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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church only loosely bound to our confer- 
ence, the Christian Union Church of Rock- 
ford, Ill., which gained one hundred eighty- 
seven and lost forty, a net gain of one hun- 
dred forty-one. Our college town churches 
all show considerable gains, Urbana and 
Lawrence leading with forty-three and 
thirty-three new members respectively. 
The Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, adds 
thirty-four, Toledo, twenty-nine, Perry, la., 
sixteen, Indianapolis, twenty-three, Daven- 
port, eighteén (one hundred and four in two 
years). 

Three new church organizations have been 
added to our list. Traverse City, Mich., 
starts out with nineteen members, Brook- 
ings, S.D., has sixty-five members, of which 
only about thirty are resident, the others 
being scattered over a wide territory and 
gathered through systematic Post-office 
Mission work. Brookings, having had Sun- 
day services once a month from the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association Field Agent, Rev. 
Rett E. Olmstead, is now anxious to have 
a minister regularly settled, with services 
every Sunday. ‘The Rubinkam Association 
of Chicago has recently been admitted to 
fellowship under the name of the Central 
Unitarian Society. All Souls’, the English- 
speaking church at Winnipeg, Man., has 
resumed services under the lead of Rev. 
Frank W. Pratt, and the outlook is distinctly 
encouraging. 

Three new church buildings have been oc- 
cupied by churches within our borders since 
the last annual meeting. The building at 
Urbana, which is a duplicate of the Kansas 
City Church, was dedicated October 18. 
The work at that point has gone on with new 
impetus, the congregation showing a large 
increase. Less than a week later the build- 
ing at Iowa City was dedicated. Here, too, 
a decided increase in congregations was 
noted. Work on a parsonage is now in 
progress at this place. At Youngstown, 
Ohio, the first of the ‘‘Portable Chapels” 
planned by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was recently dedicated. 

Our strong church at Cleveland has had an 
increase of missionary zeal and efficiency 
if we judge from its varied missionary gifts, 
amounting to a total of $1,100. It has also 
purchased an organ costing $8,000. Sev- 
eral churches report large reductions on their 
debts, mostly incurred for building purposes. 
A number of churches expend considerable 
sums on the Paragraph Pulpit, local church 
paper, or printing of pastor’s sermons. 
Toledo expends the largest reported sum for 
this purpose, $200. Our Icelandic church 
in Winnipeg, or rather its minister, conducts 
a monthly magazine in the Icelandic lan- 
guage for the furtherance of his work, and 
Mr. Dellgren of Chicago conducts a Para- 
graph Pulpit in Swedish. Salem, Ohio, shows 
great activity in its Paragraph Pulpit and 
Post-office Mission work. 

Most of the churches will be reported on 
by the State secretaries. One church which 
deserves special mention will not be so re- 
ported, that at Indianapolis. This church 
continues its strong growth and has gained 
the reputation of being a civic centre, with 
no sacrifice of the religious emphasis. There 
is a flourishing men’s club, with interest 
centring in civic matters. The report states 
that the minister’s class for young people is 
the most important work in the Sunday_ 
school or church. This combination of cen_ 
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Dreams. 


BY WILSON JEFFERSON. 


I reared a dream-spun fabric to the sky, 
Woven of all the glorious thrills of youth; 

Like threads of silver, life’s bold hopes and high 
Ran through fair threads of golden-promised truth. 


Then one by one came earth’s disasters swift— 
Rough winds to shake and mists to hide its gleam- 


ing 
Till scattered wide its shattered fragments drift 
Earthward, but I to other ports of dreaming. 


The Anniversaries. 


Western Unitarian Conference. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF REV. ERNEST CHARLES 
SMITH, SECRETARY. 


This report is backed by only seven weeks 
of service as secretary of the conference, yet 
in that time almost every phase of the con- 
ference work has been at least brought under 
consideration. In the office there has been 
an extensive correspondence in connection 
with the programme of these meetings, the 
editing of the News Letter, consideration of 
applications for admission to our ministry, 
consideration of the applications of mission- 
ary churches for American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation aid, careful study of the reports 
from the churches and many personal con- 
ferences with individuals on our denomina- 
tional work. In the field your secretary has 
conducted services at one new point, Mari- 
nette, Wis.; has visited the Luverne-Rock 
Rapids-Adrian circuit, where services had 
been discontinued for nearly a year, preaching 
at each place and conferring with the trustees 
relative to resuming services and settling 
a minister; has spoken at the college chapel, 
lectured to a student society, and preached 
to our church in Brookings, S.D., followed by 
a conference with the church trustees; and 
was privileged to be with the Urbana-Cham- 
paign church on the occasion of its fellow- 
ship supper and annual meeting. 

The secretary has tried to feel his way 
into the situation, to guard himself against 
hasty judgments, to discover how he may 
best serve the churches and the cause in 
which they labor. He has received more 
condolences than congratulations on his 
accession to office. He has discovered that 
we have many weak churches and a few in a 
really critical condition. There are some 
discouraged churches and some discouraged 
ministers. This is probably a normal con- 
dition, existent in other denominations. as 
well as in our own. Focussing the attention 
upon these facts, it would be possible to make 
a discouraging report: ignoring these, it 
would be possible to make a glowing report. 

The facts are mingled. The sober truth 
is that, with all deductions made for closed 
churches and discouraged churches, the whole 
conference field shows a distinct gain in the 
institutional strength of our cause. Some 
churches have failed to report, but the con- 
dition of these is fairly well known. Of 
the fifty-one reporting, twenty-seven show 
a net gain in membership and only five a 
net loss. There is a total gain in member- 
ship of five hundred seventy-six, with a total 
loss by death and removals of one hundred 
forty-seven, leaving a net gain, four hundred 
twenty-nine. The greatest gain was in a 
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tral religious emphasis with civic interest is 
common in our churches, but too often 
the importance of adolescence and wise deal- 
ing with it is overlooked among us. Unity 
Church, St. Louis, shows the same combina- 
tion of civic interest and minister’s class of 
adolescents. 

There have been many changes in our list 
of ministers within the year. ‘Two have 
died, James Hudson, at one time minister 
of our church at Brooklyn, Mich., and Joseph 
H. Palmer, for five years pastor at Monroe, 
Wis. Mr. Hudson was unknown to most of 
us, but Mr. Palmer was well known and 
much respected. Four ministers have left 
the conference limits, W. S. Nichols, leav- 
ing Colorado Springs for New England; 
Miss Leggett leaving Ord, Neb.; E. S. Hodgin 
leaving Minneapolis for Los Angeles; and 
Charles Ferguson leaving Kansas City, to be- 
come an editorial writer for the Hearst 
papers. Three have resigned their charges, 
but are still within our limits,—E. H. Barrett 
from Buda, T. Clinton Brockway from 
Greeley, Col., and D. J. H. Ward from Fort 
Collins, Col. Three are on leave of absence, 
enjoying European trips,—Miss Safford of 
Des Moines, Miss Morse of Keokuk, and 
Newton Mann of Omaha. Five have made 
changes within conference limits,—B. A. 
Hills, from Luverne, Minn., to Traverse City, 
Mich.; Rett E. Olmstead from Decorah, Ia., 
to Brookings, $.D., as field agent of the 
American Unitarian Association; Manfred 
Lilliefors from St. Cloud, Minn., to Keokuk, 
Ia., as supply in Miss Morse’s absence; J. L. 
Marsh to Colorado Springs and Pueblo; 
W. M. Backus from secretary of Western 
Unitarian Conference to* pastorate of Min- 
neapolis church. Seven ministers have come 
to conference churches from outside,—Man- 
ley B. Townsend to Sioux City, Ia.; Floyd B. 
Hardin to Moline, Ill.; Walter F. Green- 
man to Milwaukee; Vernon M. Cady to Alton 
and later to Kansas City; A. L. Weatherly to 
Lincoln, Neb.; Milton R. Kerr to Greeley, 
Col.; and Miss von Petzold to Des Moines, 
Ia. This totals a loss of twelve ministers 
from present active service and a gain of 
seven, a net loss of five. Mr. C. L. Wilder, 
for many years a director of this conference, 
has removed from conference territory and 
consequently resigned from the board. 

The News Letter has justified the faith of 
its founder, Rev. W. M. Backus, and has 
become well-nigh indispensable as a means 
of communication between the churches. Its 
financial situation, however, is much less 
secure than would appear from the report 
of last year. While there was no deficit 
shown last year and only a small one: this 
year, such a showing was possible only be- 
cause the income until January 1 was avail- 
able in its entirety, while the bills for suc- 
ceeding numbers of this year’s issue will be 
coming in regularly, with no cash in hand 
to meet them. No change in subscription 
methods is possible during the current News 
Letter year; but beginning with Jan. 1, 1910, 
some change should be made. If each of 
the persons now on the mailing list paid 
25 cents a year, the financial way would be 
clear. Asa matter of fact most readers are 
receiving the News Letter at a rate of 15 
cents a year, and that paid by a church oran 
Alliance, and not by the individual. This is 
less than the actual cost. One suggestion 
from a subscriber and contributor is that 
in each church and Alliance a careful canvass 
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be made for subscribers, and that each or- 
ganization securing ten subscribers at the 
published rate should be entitled to a stand- 
ing notice. Another suggestion was that the 
directory be complete and notices appear, 
whether paid for or not. Whatever the ar- 
rangement finally decided upon with regard 
to these notices, the essential thing is a sub- 
scription list of twelve hundred (about the 
present number) at the published rate of 
25 cents. Some criticism of the directory 
in containing many errors is at hand. Dur- 
ing the first year of the News Letter cor- 
rections in the directory were made each 
month. ‘The cost was found to be so great 
that it was decided to make changes in this 
stereotyped portion of the paper only in 
March and October. If the larger income 
is secured, corrections will be made as soon 
as received. 

On the recommendation of our board of 
directors the National Conference is to hold 
its next meeting in Chicago. This is a dis- 
tinct departure from custom, desired and 
requested by us for many years, hitherto 
denied because it was feared a large gather- 
ing could not be secured so far from the main 
body of our Unitarian constituency. It is 
avowedly an experiment which we have 
urged the National Conference to make. It 
is our business to see to it that this ex- 
periment is a success, at least so far as our 
support can compass that end. With this 
in view our State conferences have decided 
to omit their local meetings next fall, hold- 
ing short meetings in Chicago in connection 
with the National gathering. This must be 
reinforced by personal presence, even at con- 
siderable cost. 

During the past year your directors have 
been much occupied with the problem of 
Conference Autonomy. In the fall Mr. 
Hawley discussed this matter with each of 
the State conferences. A committee of the 
board has been almost continuously in cor- 
respondence, with similar committees from 
other district conferences and with officers 
of the national bodies, in regard to this 
question, There is practical unanimity with 
regard to the desirability of a larger degree 
of initiative and responsibility on the part 
of local churches and district conferences 
in the work of church extension. 

As yet there is no agreement upon any 
plan of co-ordination of different denomina- 
tional organizations as clearly better and 
more practicable than that which now ex- 
ists. For the sake of clearness the present 
plan is Stated here. Our local churches are 
independent, but they are associated to- 
gether in State conferences or associations, 
some of which have a treasury enabling 
them to initiate missionary work and support 
a paper. These State conferences are inde- 
pendent bodies, and the churches which 
compose them are associated together in the 
Western Unitarian Conference, which sup- 
ports headquarters at Chicago, publishes a 
church paper, and employs a secretary whose 
services are at the disposal of churches 
within our territory. This body initiates 
missionary work, but has not sufficient funds 
to carry new movements beyond the initial 
stage. It is an independent body, but, in 
common with the churches which compose 
it, is also a constituent part of the American 
Unitarian Association, with proportionate 
representation upon its board of directors. 
All large appropriations for missionary work 
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throughout the country are at present made 
from the treasury of this organization. All 


appropriations for our territory are passed | 


upon by a missionary council consisting of 
your secretary and a representative from 
each of the organized State conferences 
before final action by the National Board, on 
which we are also represented. 

The power of initiative of any one of these 
bodies is not curbed by power from without, 
only by weakness from within. Any one of 
them may do what it can do for the spread 
of Liberal Religion. Until a State or dis- 
trict conference has sufficient men and 
money of its own to handle all missionary 
work in its territory, it must act as the repre- 
sentative of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and see to it that efficiency is gained 
by loyal co-operation. At present our 
churches contribute, so far as reported, about 
$1,800 to Western Conference, about $1,200 
to American Unitarian Association, and 
about $800 to State associations and indi- 
vidual churches. Churches in our territory 
receive about $14,000 from the American 
Unitarian Association. Some of these aided 
churches are on the way to self-support, 
some are churches in college towns which 
will probably need some permanent aid, 
though the policy is to reduce the appro- 
priation at intervals until a minimum is 
reached. 

Manifestly we are leaning heavily on our 
Eastern friends. Clearly we ought to be- 
come less dependent upon them and more de- 
pendent upon ourselves. We must not ac- 
cept this as a permanent condition of affairs, 
but must look forward to and work for a 
stronger institutional life of our own. It is 
no disgrace to be a little brother, but it is a 
shame to remain a child when the years of 
manhood have come. We are not utilizing 
all of our resources, perhaps, as some of 
your directors feel, because we are not doing 
things to which we are self-moved. If this 
is so, the remedy is plain. Out of the many 
missionary openings choose one or more 
which appeal 'to you and make them your 
work, not as a substitute for what you are 
already doing, but in addition. Don’t ex- 
pect the friends in New England to carry 
indefinitely all the missionary work in your 
territory, to say nothing of permanently 
carrying your church. That outlook may be 
comfortable, but it is not inspiring. The 
report from one church showed as an accom- 
plished fact what we all need to achieve 
“growth in the sense of responsibility and 
real strength, pride in our church and faith 
in its mission.’’ 

Many years ago Mr. Crothers pointed out 
that our church is engaged in fairly testing 
whether men and women pledged to free 
inquiry in religious thought can support the 
institutions of religion. That individuals 
may have the inquiring mind and also the 
trustful heart is not at present an open ques- 
tion. That fact is plain. What the twen- 
tieth century questions is not primarily the 
truth of our doctrines, but our practical 
efficiency as an institution for the training 
and inspiration of men and women. Just 
here is where the world asks us to make 
good. Our success or failure means much 
in the world life. It is not our success or 
failure alone, but mankind’s. Here is the 
appeal to the heroic within us. Shall we 
answer it and do the thing whereto we are 
sent? I believe wé can and will. 
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Anniversary Week Programme. 


Unless otherwise designated all meetings 
are open to the public 


HOSPITALITY. 


Room 3 of the American Unitarian Asso- 

ciation Building will be open each day from 
8A.M.to 7 P.M. All are invited to register 
(city address) upon arrival. 
_ The luncheons served at. Bulfinch Place 
Church on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday are provided to sup- 
plement the hospitality of the homes. 

At the King’s Chapel Rooms, 67 Beacon 
Street (corner of Charles Street), the King’s 
Chapel Club will serve tea and light refresh- 
ments from 5.30 to 6.30 each day, Monday 
to Thursday. This provision for refresh- 
ment and rest is for the convenience of min- 
isters and delegates wishing to remain in 
town for the evening meetings. 

Admission tickets for the luncheons and 
for the teas should be secured at the desk in 
Room 3, at the time of registration. 

The reception on Monday evening at the 
Hotel Somerset is informal. Leave cars 
at the corner of Massachusetts and Com- 
monwealth Avenues. 


SunpDaAy, May 23. 


3 P.M. At Arlington Street Church, Anni- 
versary Meeting of the Children’s Mission. 
The president, Henry M. Williams, Esq., 
will preside. Addresses by Hastings H. 
Hart, D.D., of Chicago, Ill., ‘Study of Child- 
placing for Russell Sage Foundation,” and 
by Rev. Roger S. Forbes of Boston. Special 
music, Benjamin F. Whelpley, organist. 

8 p.M. Public Meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, Arlington 
Street Church. 

Rey. John Haynes Holmes will preside. 
Addresses by 

(a) Mr. John Spargo of New York on 
“Social Justice and Socialism.” 

(6) Prof. Charles Zueblin of Boston on 
“Social Justice and Education.”’ 

(c). Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New York 
on ‘‘Social Justice and Religion.” 


Monpay, May 24. 


g A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. 
George D. Sanders of Waterville, Me. 

10.30 A.M. Annual meeting of the Minis- 
terial Union in Channing Hall. ‘The address, 
entitled ‘‘The Religion of Now,” will be 
given by Prof. William H. Carruth of 
Lawrence, Kan. 

2.30 P.M. Public meeting of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women at the South Congrega- 
tional Church (corner Exeter and Newbury 
Streets). Greeting by Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Addresses: ‘‘Children and the 
Old Testament,’? by Mrs. John A. Bellows 
of Boston; “Children’s Literature from an 
Ethical Standpoint,’’ by Mrs. Philip Com- 
stock of Brooklyn, N.Y.; ‘‘Characteristic 
Forces of the Alliance,’ by Mrs. John W. 
Day of St. Louis, Mo. 

4P.M. Third annual meeting of the So- 
ciety for Old Age Pensions for Unitarian 
Ministers in Channing Hall. All ministers 
invited. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at First Church, 
corner Berkeley and Marlboro Streets. Rev 
Frederick R. Griffin of Braintree, in charge. 
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8p.M. Public reception to ministers, 
delegates, and friends at the Hotel Somer- 
set. President and Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Gov. and Mrs. Eben S. Draper, Secretary 
and Mrs. Lewis G. Wilson will receive. 
The Raymond Orchestra will furnish music. 
Light refreshments will be served through- 
out the evening. 


TuEspDAy, May 25. 


g A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be in commemoration of 
the ministers of the Unitarian Fellowship 
who have died during the year. The ad- 
dress will be given by Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge. 

10 A.M. Annual business meeting of the 
National Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women in the South Con- 
gregational Church. Election of officers 
and annual report. 

Io A.M. Organization meeting of the 
National League of Unitarian Laymen in 
Channing Hall. Speakers: Mayor George 
A. Hibbard of Boston; Mr. Frank A. Noyes, 
president of the American Federation of 
Men’s Church Organizations; Rev. Leon A. 
Harvey of New York. 

10.30 A.M. Meeting of the Berry Street 
Conference in the Second Church, Copley 
Square. The address will be given by Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, D.D. Open to ministers 
only. 

2.30 P.M. Annual business meeting of 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont 
Temple. Delegates and life members will 
be admitted by ticket to the floor. The 
galleries will be open to the public. 

The afternoon session will begin with a 
devotional service conducted by Rev. Henry 
C. Parker. Opening address by the presi- 
dent. The meeting will be opened for the 
introduction of business and resolutions and 
the appointment of committees. The treas- 
urer will present his annual statement. Re- 
ports from the following special committees: 
Laymen’s League, C. H. Burdett; Priestley 
Memorial, M. T. Garvin; New York Meeting, 
Hon. John D. Long; Ministerial Exchange, 
Rev. A. L. Hudson; Social Service Resolu- 
tion, Henry M. Williams, Esq.; Condition 
of the Ministry, Rev. George W. Kent; 
Parker Commission, Rev. C. W. Wendte; 
Improvement of Church Music, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes; Tuckerman School, Mrs. 
C. §. Atherton; and the Secretary’s Annual 
Address. 

5 P.M. Vesper Service in the First Church, 
corner of Berkeley and Marlboro Streets. 
Rey. Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton in 
charge. 

7-30 P.M. Public meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in Tremont 
Temple. The entire building will be open 
to the public. Hon. Curtis Guild, Jr., 
will preside. Prayer by Rev. J. T. Sun- 
derland. Addresses: 1. ‘““The Vital Ele- 
ment in Religion,’’ Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D.; 2. “Our Resources and Our Work,” 
Rev. Charles E. St. John; 3. ‘The Neces- 
sity of Worship,” Rev. Minot ©. Simons. 
Congregational singing. Mr. Frank O Nash, 
organist. 


WEDNESDAY, May 26. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes of Dorchester. 
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10 A.M. Annual business meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont 


Temple. Delegates and life members will 
be admitted by ticket to the floor. The 
galleries will be open to the public. The 


devotional service will be conducted by Rey. 
W. R. Hunt. Report of the Nominating 
Committee. Report of the Business Com- 
mittee. Election of officers and directors. 
Discussion of resolutions regarding nomina- 
tion and election of officers of the Associa- 
tion and other business. 

2.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association (continued) 
Tremont Temple. If the business is con- 
cluded and time suffices, brief addresses will 
be made on “The Attitude of the Country 
towards Liberalism”: 1. The Pacific, Rev. 
Frederic Gill; 2. The Western, Rev. F. M. 
Bennett; 3. The Southern, Rev. ewe 
Rowlett, D.D.;-4. The Eastern, Rey. Samuel 
R. Maxwell. 

5 P.M. Annual business meeting of the 
Massachusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers in the Supreme Judicial Court 
Room. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
corner Berkeley and Marlboro Streets, Rev. 
Caleb S. S. Dutton of Brooklyn, N.Y., in 
charge. 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary sermon before the 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont 
Temple. The entire hall will be open to 
the public. Responsive service conducted 
by Rev. Ernest C. Smith. Prayer by Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D ‘The sermon will be 
preached by Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of West 
Newton, Mass. Music by a choir of male 
voices under direction of Mr. Frank O. Nash. 


THurRsDAY, May 27. 


g A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
Communion service conducted by Rev. 
Howard N. Brown. ‘The address will be 
given by Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D., of 
Providence. 

10.30 A.M. Eighth annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Historical Society in King’s 
Chapel. President Henry H. Edes will 
preside. Reports and elections of officers. 
‘Address by Rev. Bradley Gilman on Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, the ‘“‘Poet at 
the Breakfast Table’ and “His Sky- 
light.” 

10.30 A.M. Annual meeting of the Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice at the Vestry of 
the Second Church, Copley Square. 

11 A.M. Public meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Convention of Congregational Minis- 
ters in the South Congregational Church 
(corner Exeter and Newbury Streets). Ad- 
dresses by ae sotrard Cummings, Rev, 
F. E. Emrich, 

II A.M. eee of the Alumni and 
friends of Proctor Academy in parlors of 
the Second Church. Address by Rev. Sam- 
uel C. Beane, B.D. 

11 A.M. Conference in Channing Hall of 
Post-office Mission Workers, and all inter- 
ested in the distribution of denominational 
literature. 

12M. Annual meeting and luncheon of 
the Meadville Alumni Association in the 
South Congregational Church. Business 
meeting at 12. Lunch at 1, to be followed 
by speeches. 

2P.M. Annual business meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, chapel of 
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the Second Church, for reports, election of 
officers, and conference. 

2.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Temperance Society in King’s Chapel. 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., will preside. 
Reports and election of officers. Addresses 
by Hon. John D. Long, Hon. Robert Luce, 
Rev. Charles A. Littlefield, and others. 

2.30 P.M. Conference in Channing Hall 
of Cheerful Letter Workers. Meeting open 
to all who are interested. 

5 P.M. Vesper service in First Church, 
corner Berkeley and Marlboro Streets, Rey. 


n|Roger S. Forbes of Dorchester in charge. 


5-7 P.M. Reception by the Boston Fed- 
eration of Young People’s Religious Unions 
to the officers of the National Union in the 
parlors of the Second Church. A collation 
will be served,.and delegates and representa- 
tives from the Unions and Young People’s 
Societies are invited. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in the Second 
Church. Addresses by Rev. Edgar S&S. 
Weirs, Rev. F. R. Sturtevant, Rev. Henry 
C. McDougall, and Rev. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson. Special music. 


Fripay, May 28. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rey. Fred. 
R. Lewis of Hopedale. 

9.45 A.M. Annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, King’s Chapel. 
Opening of business session of Society. 

10.15 A.M. Reading of Directors’ Annual 
Report by President Edward A. Horton, to 
be followed by discussion, election of officers, 
and miscellaneous business. After which 
addresses will be given by Rev. John Cole- 
man Adams, D.D., Hartford, Conn., sub- 
ject, “‘Wherein Lies the Chief Power of 
a Sunday-school ‘Teacher?’ Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, New York City, subject, 
“Better Sunday-school Training for Civic 
Character and Duty’; Open discussion on 
both addresses. 12.45. Intermission. 

2 P.M. Opening of the afternoon session, 
transaction of. unfinished business and other 
matters. ‘To be followed by these speakers: 
President F. W. Hamilton, D.D., Tufts 
College, subject, ‘‘Educational Possibilities 
of the Sunday-school”; Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, subject, ‘‘The Larger Horizon”; Mr. 
Allen French, Concord, Mass., subject, ‘‘How 
to make the Bible more widely Read and 
Understood”; Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton, 
Mass., subject, ‘“‘Ritual in the Sunday 
School”; Rev. J. C. Jaynes, West Newton, 
Mass., subject, ‘‘The Special Sunday-School 
Need to-day.”’ 4.15. Adjournment. 

6p.M. Unitarian Festival in Tremont 
Temple. Hon. William M. Olin, Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, will preside. Speakers: 
Rey. A. M. Rihbany of Toledo, Ohio; Hon. 
James M. Leathers of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Gen. A. W. Greely, U.S.A., Hon. Carleton 
Sprague of Buffalo, N.Y. 

Tickets, $2.50 each, will be for sale at the 
bookstore of Messrs. W. B. Clarke & Co., 
26 Tremont Street, on and after Thursday, 
May 20, between the hours of nine and 
four o’clock. First balcony and front rows 
second balcony, tickets, $1; remainder 
second balcony, 50 cents, for those who feel 
interested only in speaking. Music, as 
usual, during the evening. Speaking will 
begin at 7.15. 


——_— On ee 
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Samuel June Barrows. 


The memorial service that was held in 
Channing Hail last Monday morning brought 
together many friends, in whose hearts the 
words of gratitude and affection there uttered 
found eager response. Beautiful flowers 
brightened the place; and the quiet greetings 
of friends, the tribute of music, the character 
of the brief addresses, and the evident per- 
sonal interest of the hearers created an at- 
mosphere in which the sorrow of loss was 
changed into the triumphant rejoicing that 
such a life had been lived among us and was 
thus revealed to the eyes of men. It wasa 
meeting in full harmony with the spirit of 
the man whose noble life inspired it. As 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, who presided, said in 
opening, the speakers spoke not so much to 
the others as for them. 

Miss Elsie Spaulding played Chopin and 
Mendelssohn music, Dr. Eliot spoke a few 
appropriate words, and the Channing quar- 
tette sang. Then Dr. Charles G. Ames 
spoke out his joy, affection, and gratitude 
that his friend had fought the good fight, 
finished his course, kept the faith that 
makes faithful. Out of the memories of a 
long, close friendship he recalled certain 
characteristics by which Mr. Barrows was 
distinguished. His life was filled with wise, 
loving activities. Few men have known 
so many things worth knowing or have done 
so many things worth doing. His industry 
was like that of Jonathan Edwards, who said, 
“TY will work as hard as I can, as long as I 
can.’ If perhaps he thus shortened his own 
life, he accomplished what we love and 
praise him for to-day. He had the secret 
of a life completely at leisure from itself, 
unconcerned with his own interests, taking 
little thought for things that most men care 
much about, and much thought for what most 
men care little about. Praise came to him 
as it came to Farragut, who, when his sec- 
tetary read to him a letter with acknowl- 
edgment of services performed, said, ‘‘Skip 
all that and go on to what they want us to 
do next!’’ By his unselfishness he became 
a hero of humanity. Sometimes we hear 
of God’s poor, the devil’s poor, and poor 
devils. Mr. Barrows made no distinctions, 
but cared for mankind simply as mankind, 
and contributed to the common welfare. 
Dr. Ames spoke not so much of his personal 
recollections of Mr. Barrows, as of the larger 
aspects of this life which shames us all from 
lower living and invites us to higher tasks. 
Nothing in this life or the other can be better 
than the giving of one’s life to the uplifting 
of others. As the presence retreats, as the 
face vanishes, it reappears among us; for 
we are learning more and more to value the 
good examples that teach us how to live 
better and to make our lives more helpful. 

Dr. Eliot, in introducing Rev. Christopher 
Eliot, spoke of the cosmopolitanism of Mr. 
Barrows. He was equally at home in Athens 
or in Washington ; but, if any place was more 
home than another, that place was Dor- 
chester, where he was pastor of the church 
in which Mr. Eliot was his successor. Mr. 
Eliot referred to the beginning of their 
friendship in 1882, when he spent in the 
Barrows family the few weeks preceding his 
own ordination. It was natural that Mr. 
Eliot shouid speak of Dr. Barrows as a min- 
ister, who, although he was settled over the 
Dorchester church but a few years, never 
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ceased to be in the ministry. The generous 
impulses that led him to choose that pro- 
fession had already become the fixed principle 
and habit of his life, and he devoted himself 
henceforth with untiring zeal to the service 
of God and man. Every true minister wins 
the respect of his people, but not all win 
their love as he did; and he never lost, by 
his change of work, that respect and affection. 
Where he had been the minister he became 
the loyal parishioner and constant friend, for 
he loved the old meeting-house and its 
people. No one was ever more loyal to 
the sacred traditions of town and church, 
in which he awakened a new interest, es- 
pecially in the ethical and religious ideals of 
their founders. The past was to him the 
sacred soil from which present and future 
good must spring. A brief ministry it was, 
counting by the calendar; but it will be 
remembered not only for the purity and 
sweetness of the minister’s character, but for 
the enduring strength of his sympathy, his 
loyalty to principle, his strong religious 
faith, his liberal spirit, and his unwearying 
devotion to every good cause. The world 
honors him for public services and success, 
but we rejoice that he began his career as 
a minister and never wavered from his loyalty 
to that ideal. We marvel at the variety 
of his interests and the versatility of his 
mind, but we praise the singleness of heart 
which unified his life. Mr. Eliot closed with 
a touching reference to the camp by the lake, 
where nightly was sung the hymn 
“As darker, darker, fall around 
The shadows of the night’; 


and he thought that one of its verses would be 
forever sacred to his memory by all who 
ever joined that circle, expressing as it does 
the prayer he was ever answering by his life: 
“For weary eyes and aching hearts 

And feet that from thee rove, 

The sick, the poor, the tried, the fallen, 
We pray thee, God of love.”’ 


Truly, Samuel Barrows, pastor, editor, rep- 
resentative of the people, the prisoner’s, 
yes, everybody’s friend, was indeed a minis- 
ter-at-large. 

Mr. Richard C. Humphreys was intro- 
duced as a neighbor and friend than whom 
no one could speak out of a larger knowledge 
or greater intimacy. Mr. Humphreys spoke 
of the closeness of his relations with Mr. 
Barrows and of the precious days they spent 
together two weeks before Mr. Barrows 
died. Mr. Humphreys bore testimony to a 
life of purity both in its public and private 
relations. To the success of that life legions 
of suffering humanity can testify, and the deep 
religious feeling which animated it seemed 
only to grow stronger when he left the pul- 
pit and went into the cares of business. Fol- 
lowing what he knew would be Mr. Barrows’s 
own desire, Mr. Humphreys bade his friends 
remember that no higher tribute could be 
paid to him than by developing in their own 
hearts and minds the traits of character 
which they admired in him. He made life 
happier for those who came near him, and 
it is less what we say than what we do in 
our every-day lives that reflects credit on 
the man we wish to honor. His life of 
service, self-sacrifice, and devotion to others 
may go with us, and we can say most truly, 
The world is better because he lived in it. 

After the Channing Quartette had sung 
“Still, Still with Thee,” Mr. Eliot read part 
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of a letter sent to Mr. Ellis by ex-Gov. John 
D. Long. After expressing his regret that 
he could not share in the memorial services, 
Mr. Long wrote: “I am glad this tribute 
to his memory is tobe paid. His life was 
a life of service not in one direction, but in 
many directions,—journalist, preacher, con- 
gressman, humanitarian. Who shall say that 
life is not worth living?” 

Dr. Francis G. Peabody, the next speaker, 
after a few earnest, tender words of per- 
sonal gratitude to Mr. Barrows, spoke of 
the marvellous versatility of a man who 
would have been equally successful as libra- 
rian of Congress or as minister to Greece. 
Accomplished in literature, art, music, and 
philosophy, he was successful journalist, 
soldier, editor, congressman, preacher, and 
expert adviser in social reform. All these 
made up his profession. He had the gift 
of universal sympathy. In leisure hours he 
solaced himself with Homer. He drew 
something from all natures. In Norway 
he became Scandinavian, alive with the 
passionate mysticism and the hardihood of 
the Far North. He drew from Russia, from 
Armenia, But all these discursive interests 
focussed in his great service as a leader of 
the world’s opinion concerning the scientific 
treatment of crime. 

Prof. Peabody drew an interesting analogy 
between Mr. Barrows and his great pred- 
ecessor in American philanthropy, Samuel 
G. Howe, who turned from the tumultuous 
publicity gained in the wars of the Greeks 
and his interest in the national hopes of the 
Germans to apparent obscurity in devotion 
to the blind and feeble-minded. He made 
himself of no reputation, and so in the annals 
of American philanthropy his name leads all 
the rest. In the same way Samuel Barrows 
brought all his wide experiences and resources 
of life to their application in the service of 
the prison cause and to give his life a ran- 
som for many. It is by no accident that 
these men, with Joseph Tuckerman and 
Dorothea Dix and other illustrious names 
in American social reform, are of our own 
faith. This brought to the diverse career 
the note of unity. His life was singularly 
scattered, yet he was singularly single- 
minded; for behind the diversity lay the 
simplicity of character and of life, and the 
natural healthy-mindedness of his religious 
faith. One could never know him, walk 
with him, love him, without being impressed 
by the fundamental piety of his soul. He 
and his helpmeet, who helped him meet all 
experiences, walked together through many 
hard days, guided not by sight, but by faith; 
and we should think of him in this brother- 
hood of faith and thank God for the deep 
religious life which found its expression not 
alone in words of speech, but in the service 
of the outcast and the forsaken. While 
we join in honoring his public service, many 
of us remember still more tenderly 


“That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


A memorial service for Mr. Barrows would 
not have been complete had it not included 
the voice of a woman, and Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell added the woman’s tribute to her 
friend. She spoke of the constant impres- 
sion of serenity and brightness left upon all 
who knew him. His nature was ever turned 
towards the sun, and he shone in every re- 
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lation of life. Shakespeare said, ‘‘How far 
that little candle throws its beams!” Mr. 
Barrows was one of the great candles of the 
Lord and threw the beams of that life 
even to the dungeons of Russia, the remotest 
parts of Siberia, and the desolate regions of 
Armenia; and the shadow of the sorrow of 
his death, now that light is taken away, is 
felt throughout Europe and under Mount 
Ararat. He had friends all over the world. 
Some people believe in the brotherhood of 
man up to a certain point, but they draw 
the line at the negro or the Chinaman. 
Uncle June drew no line anywhere. Some 
extend their brotherly feeling to men, but 
do not see that the same principle of justice 
extends to women; but it would have been 
very unlike Mr. Barrows if he had not seen 
that also. Our lives and the lives of thou- 
sands who cannot be here are richer because 
of him. In closing Miss Blackwell referred 
very tenderly to the Canadian camp, and 
then seconded the word of Mr. Humphreys, 
feeling that those who have in their memory 
the picture of this beautiful life ought to 
value it as something to live up toward. 

Dr. Eliot, referring to Mr. Barrows’s con- 
nection with the Christian Register, intro- 
duced Rev. George Batchelor, its present 
editor. When the solemn dignity of death, 
said Mr. Batchelor, falls upon any man, the 
rule is to praise; but the quality of a man’s 
life and character may be judged by the 
quality of the men and women who praise 
after he has gone. We have had noble 
examples here, and we might have hada hun- 
dred more representing the most important 
phases of the better life of the American 
citizen. We are dealing here with the little 
circles. Mr. Batchelor enumerated various 
spheres of public work in which Mr. Barrows 
was a leader, and referred particularly to 
his services as a member of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, of the International Prison 
Congress, of the Lake Mohonk Conferences, 
and to his temperance work and other re- 
forms. He kept at least twenty different 
movements in mind and drove them all at 
once and all abreast. ‘To illustrate the care- 
less way in which he threw off things that 
to most ministers would be the task of a 
year, Mr. Batchelor called attention to the 
handsome volume published by the Treas- 
ury Department of the United States govern- 
ment, which gives the record of the journey 
of the Interparliamentary Union when it 
was the guest of the United States. While 
the others slept, Dr. Barrows described the 
tour and the Treasury Department published 
it. Mr. Batchelor read parts of a letter from 
a lady, chairman of a committee of the Girls’ 
Latin School, which called attention to Mr. 
Barrows’s last public service in the city of 
Boston,—a service in connection with the 
scholarship to be founded in memory of 
Miss Ellen C. Griswold. ‘There,’ the writer 
says, ‘“we saw Mr. Barrows as the enthusi- 
astic interpreter of Greek art and poetry, 
and as the public-spirited American of to-day, 
ever ready to be the champion of a just 
cause.” If men and women were summoned 
from other parts of the country and from 
Europe to describe the larger circles of Mr. 
Barrows’s life, the tributes would have been 
as earnest and enthusiastic as those heard 
in Boston. 

The closing word was spoken by Mr, 
Barrows’s close associate for many years, 
Mr. Geo, H. Ellis. He spoke briefly, but 
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summed up effectively with earnestness and 
emotion the thoughts of all. Mr. Barrows’s 
friends have not waited in their hearts until 
this time to say the things that they have 
been saying. Most have long felt them, yet 
none of us have fully realized, until word 
came of Mr. Barrows’s death, how great 
was the extent of his work and his influence. 
While Mr. Barrows was alive, he would never 
have listened to our praise. If somehow 
and somewhere, as we all believe, he is now 
paying attention to the tributes that are 
brought to him, he cares nothing for what 
we say or what he has done or of what he 
was, excepting as it has its influence on us 
and our work. He was most unselfish. When 
the time came for him to pass on he regretted 
his inability to continue and finish the work 
of the International Congress, and he re- 
gretted more than anything else that he could 
not have a parting word with her who was 
absent on an errand of mercy; but he said, 
cheerfully, and as readily as could the man 
whose work was finished, ‘“‘Thy will be 
done.” Mr. Ellis was glad this meeting 
could be here, and especially glad that she, 
who for these many years has been his help- 
meet, could be present with her daughter 
to realize the estimate in which her husband 
has been held. 

The audience joined in singing the ‘‘Spring- 
tide Hymn” of which both the words and 
music were written by Mr. Barrows, begin- 
ning ‘‘Enkindling love, eternal flame.” 
With a benediction uttered by the chairman, 
the meeting closed. E, E. M. 


Anniversary Reception. 


The usual Anniversary Week reception 
will be held at Hotel Somerset, Boston, 
Mass., on Monday evening May 24, from 
eight to ten o’clock. Gov. and Mrs. Eben 
S. Draper, President and Mrs. Samuel A. 
Eliot, and Secretary and Mrs. Lewis G. 
Wilson will receive the guests. 

This reception at the very opening of the 
Anniversary meetings gives a delightful 
opportunity to greet visiting ministers, dele- 
gates, and acquaintances, and it is hoped 
that as many as possible of our Unitarian 
ministers and their people will assemble on 
this occasion and express their good will to 
our visitors. Grace R. Torr, 

Secretary of Hospitality Committec. 


The Meadville Theological School. 


The Meadville Theological School hopes 
for a large attendance of alumni and friends 
at the closing exercises of the year. The 
final lectures of the term will be the Shaw 
Lectures, open to the public, given this 
year by Rev. W. C. Gannett, D.D., of Roches- 
ter, N.Y. These ‘‘Talks from a Minister’s 
Experience about the Church Service” will 
be given on Tuesday night, June 1, and Wed- 
nesday morning, June 2. On Wednesday 
night Rev. Frank Lowe Phalen of Fairhaven, 
Mass., will give the anniversary sermon; and 
on Thursday, June 3, the sixty-fifth com- 
mencement of the school will be distin- 
guished by an address by Prof. A. C. Mc- 
Giffert, D.D., of Union Theological Semi- 
nary on ‘Theological Education. Alumni 
proposing to attend the Commencement 
are requested to notify the Acting President. 

FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 
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Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing in their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
May 11. ‘There were present Messrs. Carr, 
Cornish, Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Homer, Hutchin- 
son, Lincoln, Little, Williams, Wilson, and 
Wright, and Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. Keyes. 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting by Mr. George W. Fox, the assist- 
ant secretary, the treasurer presented the 


following statement for April, 19g09:— 
RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand April 1, 1909 . $35,088.47 
From donations. . 32,833.63 
Income of invested funds. . 2,085.65 
_Interest on bank deposits . 94.65 
Bequest of Clarence W. Jones, Brook- 
line, Mass., unconditioned. . 1,000.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Jerome Jones, Brook- 
line, Mass., on account, uncondi- 
tioned . 9,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Mary E. “Arnold, Provi- 
dence, R.I., unconditioned.. A 13,079.06 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, ‘in 
trust. 2,100.00 
International Council, “sale of books. 186.08 
Publicity Department, Unitarian Cal- 
endar account . 482.70 
Investment Church Building’ ‘Loan 
Fund, mua on loans .... 3,043.33 
Books sold, etc.. : 855.54 
$100,449.11 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes . $17,304.42 
Books and tracts for free "distribution... 2,230.73 
Books published for sale . e's i 913.97 

Salaries and other missionary expenses ; 3,360.18 
Expenses of Unitarian Building .. . 364.76 
Investments. . 13,500.00 
Investment Church Building ‘Loan Fund, 

loan to church . 3,000.00 
Special Fund, amount to be held for 

special purposes, not oe called for... 15,000.00 
All other purposes . : O97 

Cash on hand May 1, 1 909. 44,774.08 

$100,449.11 


‘The first business of the meeting was the 
consideration of the budget for the year be- 
ginning May 1. ‘he treasurer submitted, 


as required by the by-laws of the board, his — 


estimate of the income available for expendi- 
tures covered by the budget, and named the 
sum of $90,000. 


The Department Committees then re-_ 


ported the probable requirements of the 
various departments, and it was voted to 
adopt the following budget :— 


Maintenance, including expenses of the build- 
ing, library, stenographer anypat mentiat 


stationery, Postage, etc. $8,000.00 
es ee 5,000.00 
Foreign .. 4,500.00 
Home: 
New England States ......... $7,000.00 
Middle States.........+...... 11,000.00 
Western States... ecsesitelee as 2 6,000.00 
Southern States. . ate. 2,500.00 
Rocky Mountain States ...... 4,000.00 
Pacific States. . 4 6,000.00 
Canadian North -west.. 1,500.00 
Education ......... 7,000.00 
New ‘Americans. . 5,500.00 
Publicity .... 3,500.00 
Comity and Fellowship .. E 1,500.00 
Social and Public Service .... 2,500.00 
Travee SSS eee 1,500.00 
Salaries... 20. 2. Sh sites bee) 7 193,000.00: 1) 7 2agaecee 
$72,500.00 $90,000.00 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were adopted:— 


Voted, ‘That the action of Francis H. Lincoln, treasu- 
rer, in acknowledging the receipt from the Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company, executor of the will of Mary E. 
Arnold, of Thirteen Thousand and Seventy-nine and six 
one-hundredths dollars, “in trust for the general objects 
of the American Unitarian Association,” being in full pay- 
ment and satisfaction of the residue of said estate, and declar- 
ing that he had examined the account of said executor and 
was satisfied therewith, that the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation releases and discharges said Rhode Island Hospi- 


———— a 
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tal Trust Company, as said executor from all further claims 
and demands whatsoever, is ratified and confirmed. 

Voted, To authorize Fletcher & Dodge of Jacksonville, 
Fla., to enter an appearance and protect the interests of 
this Association in the matter of the suit of the Smeldley 
& Rogers Hardware Co., against the Unitarian church 
and others in Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported through the treasurer, Mr. 
Lincoln, that the following loan had been 
made since the last meeting of the board 
of directors: to the Liberal Christian Con- 
gregational Society of Holyoke, Mass., 
$3,000. 

The Committee on Publication reported 
that they had voted to print a tract by Rev. 
John W. Rowlett, D.D. 

Reports from the secretaries of the various 
departments of the Association were pre- 
sented and it was 


Voted, To print abstracts of the department reports for 
distribution at the annual meeting. 


A communication from the secretary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion was read, and Rev. Franklin C. South- 
worth was appointed to represent the Asso- 
ciation at the Anniversary Meetings of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
which will be held in London during Whit- 
week, June 1 to 4. 

Rey. Bradford Leavitt and Mr. Sheldon 
Kellogg were approved by the Association 
as trustees of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry. 

A resolution of appreciation by the At- 
lanta Church was read by the secretary. 

A communication was presented by the 
secretary from the Khasi Hills Unitarian 
Union, Shillong, India, expressing the cordial 
greetings of the Union. 

A resolution was presented from the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., expressing the hearty thanks 
and appreciation of the society for the in- 
terest taken by the Association in its welfare. 

A letter was read by the secretary from 
the First Unitarian Church of Everett, 
Wash., containing the following vote :— 

Voted, That the thanks of the congregation be extended 
to the American Unitarian Association for the very gen- 
erous assistance rendered in the past; and especially for 
their action in sending to Everett their field agent, Rev. 
J. A. Cruzan. 


The president then presented reports of 
the field secretaries, after which the board 
adjourned to Friday, May 28, at 2 P.M. 

Lewis G. Wiison, Secretary. 


A Conference of Churches. 


The Federation of Churches is a joint com- 
mittee officially appointed by the State de- 
nominational bodies of the State, and re- 
sponsible to them. But, in order to acquaint 
the churches with its work, and to give them 
opportunity to discuss its recommenda- 
tions, it hereby invites each and every church, 
which finds it convenient to do so, to be rep- 
resented by pastor and delegate at a con- 
ference, to be held in connection with its 
semi-annual meeting, Tuesday, June 1, 
at 3.30 and 7.30 P.M., in Grace Church, 
South Framingham. ‘The ‘‘Co-operation of 
Local Churches” will be discussed in the light 
of experience, by representatives of local 
movements in Billerica, East Boston, Meth- 
uen, Westboro, and others. All delegates 
are invited to participate. 

_ At the public meeting in the evening ad- 
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OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON 


Capital $1,500,000 


Capital, Surplus, Undivided Profits 
and Stockholders Liability, 
(April 28, 1909 ) $9,305,508.14 


Surplus $6,000,000 


The safeguard of the depositor 
against possible loss 


The Temple Place Branch of this Company offers to women adequate and convenient 


banking facilities in the centre of the retail shopping district. 


Every effort is cone 


stantly made to render it easy and pleasant for them to transact business at this office 
and to this end the entire second floor is reserved for their use. 


MAIN OFFICE 
Court Street 


BRANCH OFFICE 
52 Temple Place 


dresses on ‘‘The Appeal of the Ideal of Fed- 
eration” will be given by Hon. Frederick 
H. Jackson and Rev. O. P. Gifford, D.D., 
and an address on “‘Church Federation in 
Industrial Neighborhoods,” by Mr. Albert 
S. Kennedy of Boston. 

O. B. Girrorp, President. 

JouHN GaLBRaItH, Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Anniversary Week. 


One of the most attractive places during 
Anniversary Week will be the Book Room, 
25 Beacon Street. Ministers will find there 
the latest books on theology, philosophy, and 
church history, and those modern discus- 
sions which relate to civic and social reform. 
In addition to these standard sources of 
scholarship and literature are the equally 
good books of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, whose recent publications have 
proved attractive. There is also an array of 
the various publications from the Sunday- 
School Society press. Those in attendance 
will be glad to welcome visitors, consult with 
them, and give all the information in their 
power. ‘The chief aim of the Book Room is 
to cull out from current books those which 
appeal specially to ministers and Sunday- 
School workers. But there will be found on 
the counters an interesting variety of simple, 
inexpensive publications calculated to main- 
tain the high thoughts in life. I remind my 
readers that the suggestive and stimulating 
publications of the James H. West Company 
are available here, a full stock being carried. 
The headquarters of the popular North End 
Union leaflets‘and booklets are also at this 
place. Those who believe in plain living and 
high thinking will find large resources at 
their disposal. 

Efforts have been made by the Sunday- 
School Society to provide a helpful pro- 
gramme for Anniversary Week. Friday, May 
28, is greatly our day, since we have the 
forenoon and afternoon, sharing the rest of 
the time with the Unitarian festival in the 
evening. There is the Directors’ Annual 
Report, transaction of business, and an op- 
portunity for any suggestions and discus- 
sions from the floor. In the forenoon a Uni- 
versalist and a Unitarian will follow this 
miscellaneous business. Dr. John C. Adams, 
Hartford, Conn., is one of the leaders in the 
progressive party of the Universalist Church, 


But, more to our point, he is well skilled in 
Sunday School methods and objects. His 
lectures before the Tuckerman School, in 
Boston, were very acceptable. He will an- 
swer the question, ‘‘What makes the Sunday- 
School Teacher a Real Power?’? When we 
have the answer to that, we have the solution 
to the whole problem. Rev. John H. 
Holmes, New York City, has decided views 
as to what we ought to do at the present 
time in the creation of civic character and 
Christian citizenship. His earnestness will 
be devoted to the question of, How to put 
the Sunday School into better shape for 
such purposes. After that will be an oppor- 
tunity for critics or supporters to speak on 
the subjects presented. 

In the afternoon we have another promi- 
nent Universalist, President Hamilton of 
Tufts College. He is fully competent to 
speak on the yet undeveloped ‘‘ Possibilities 
of the Educational Sunday School.’”’ Mrs. 
Lucia A. Mead, in speaking on ‘‘The Larger 
Horizon,” will undoubtedly treat the great 
questions of peace, justice, arbitration, which 
are essential elements of Christianity, and 
should be taught in the Sunday School. 
Then will follow an important symposium of 
brief addresses: first, Mr. Allen French, in- 
structor at Harvard University, on the pop- 
ularization of the Bible, a very vital topic 
at the present time; Rev. Bradley Gilman, 
on devotion, reverence, and ritual in the 
Sunday School; and Rey. Julian C. Jaynes, 
on the crucial need of the Sunday School 
to-day in its attempts to be influential and 
successful. The variety of these subjects 
ought to satisfy the different listeners who 
come with their several wants. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


*““WHITE MOUNTAIN” 


‘‘ The Chest with the Chill in it?” 


KEEPS PURE 
FOOD PURE 


SMALLEST POSSI- 
BLE ICE CON- 
SUMPTION 


Infallible Circulation 


PLEX” Ice Grate. 
Every interior part 
eee. Cleana- 
e 


We alone make“SOL- 
ID STONE” Lined 
Refrigerators. Get 
our Beautiful Cata- 
logue and Scenic 
Booklet. 


MAINE MFG. CO, 
Nashua, N.H. 


REFRIGERATOR 
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Directors’ Meeting. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society was held at 
25 Beacon Street, Monday, May 3, 2.30 P.M. 
Present: Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Brun- 
dage, Edwards, French, Metcalf, Mrs. Smith, 
Miss Bancroft, and Miss Parker. 

The reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting was omitted. The treasurer read 
his report, which gave an encouraging balance 
for the year. 

On motion it was voted that Dr. F. H. 
Brown and Mr. Hatherly Foster be asked to 
serve as auditors of the accounts: 

President Horton reported that the pro- 
gramme for the annual meeting had been 
completed, and preparations were well under 
way for the meeting of the National Confer- 
ence at Chicago next autumn. 

“Voted, That a safe be purchased for the 
general purposes of the Sunday-School So- 
ciety, including the Book Room, and that 
enlarged accommodations be provided in the 
basement for the new books that are to be 
published.”’ Consideration was given to some 
details as to the form of these new manuals 
in the Graded Series. It is decided to call 
this course ‘‘The Beacon Series.” 

The chairman of the Outlook and Missions 
Committee, Mr. French, then offered a re- 
port upon dormant Sunday Schools. Out of 
thirty-five inquiries, twenty returned as- 
swers. Of the replies some stated the con- 
dition to be due to lack of interest, to lack 
of place to meet; but the majority reported 
a lack of children in the parish to constitute 
a Sunday School. ‘The object of this inquiry 
was to see if the Sunday-School Society could 
render aid in any manner. The Board ex- 
pressed its satisfaction over the work showed 
in this report, and the information was 
placed on file as a basis for further investi- 
gation. The same committee was asked to 
obtain information as to Every Other Sunday. 
There are several questions connected with 
the cost and scope of this paper which the 
directors wish to solve. 

The suggestion was introduced that pos- 
sibly there might be a revival of the Channing 
Hall Lectures in connection with the new 
Graded Lessons. A vote was passed that in- 
quiries be made as to the encouragement to 
be secured for such a course of lectures next 
winter. The meeting then adjourned to 
June 7. Louisa P. PARKER, Clerk, 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The Annual Meeting. 


Notices of the thirteenth annual meeting, 
with delegates’ tickets, have already reached 
our unions, and no doubt the delegates are 
appointed and final arrangements made for 
the representation of all our young people’s 
societies. 

The business meeting is to be called at 
two o’clock in the vestry, and at this time 
the election of officers, reports, etc., will 
take place. If no young people are avail- 
able as delegates in a parish, possibly some 
older person, planning to attend other meet- 
ings of the week as well, would be willing to 
attend the business meeting as delegate, 
and so carry back to the local union a report 
of what takes place. 
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Following the business meeting, the past 
and incoming officers will hold an informal 
reception in the parlors, after which re- 
freshments will be served by the Boston 
Federation. 

At 7.30 the usual public meeting in the 
church auditorium will be held, when four 
short addresses will be given by Rev. Henry 
H. Saunderson of Cambridge, Rev. Edgar S. 
Wiers of Montclair, N.J., Rev. F. R. Sturte- 
vant of Dorchester, and by Rev. H. C. 
McDougall of Franklin, N.H. Come and 
bring your friends. 


May Meeting of the South Middlesex 
Federation. 


The afternoon session was opened at 
4.30 P.M., in the Channing Church, Newton, 
Mass., with a devotional service led by Rev. 
Grover G. Mills of Watertown. This was 
followed by the appointment of the follow- 
ing Nominating Committee, whose duty it 
will be to nominate the candidates for the 
various offices to be elected at the meeting 
in October: Rev. Harry Lutz, Rev. Howard 
MacDonald, and Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, 

The president, Rev. W. H. Parker, then 
introduced the chairman of the Fair Com- 
mittee, Miss Mallie J. Floyd, who set the 
needs of this undertaking very clearly before 
the assembled delegates, who, it is believed, 
will be able to put the matter effectively 
before their various unions with good re- 
sults. Miss Floyd was followed by Mr. 
Sanford Bates of the Boston Federation, 
who brought the greetings of his federation 
and six delegates, together with his approval 
of the custom thus inaugurated, and an in- 
vitation to the South Middlesex Federation 
to send delegates and a speaker to the Boston 
Federation at its next meeting. He spoke 
forcefully upon the three fundamentals, 
“VLabor, Loyalty, and Love.’’ 

The roll was then called, and the various 
unions responded through their chosen repre- 
sentatives to the question, ‘‘What is the 
Most Hopeful Thing that your Union is doing 
this Year?’”? These reports developed the 
fact that many of the unions are interested 
in charitable works in their own neighbor- 
hoods, and that a great many of them are 
actively and effectively contributing to the 
support of their various churches, both 
morally, as in the selection of new pastors, 
and financially, as well as socially. The 
attendance reported was as follows: Bil- 
lerica, 9; Bedford, 2; Cambridge, 6; Car- 
lisle, 7; Concord, 2; East Lexington, 16; 
Lexington, 10; Newton, 35; Newton Centre, 
7; Reading, 4; Watertown, 1;. West Newton, 
16; Arlington, 1; Dedham, 6; Boston, 6; 
total, 128. 

Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Beverly 
was then introduced, and he addressed the 
delegates on “‘Big Things and Little Things 
in Guild Work,” making a strong plea for 
attention on the part of each one to the 
little things that came in his way, each one 
striving to do his part, whether for a bigger, 
better city church, guild meeting, or church 
attendance. 

Mr. Arthur Black of Winchester then pre- 
sented to the consideration of the young 
people present the claims of the forward 
movement on the part of ‘‘Boston—1915” 
Committee for better social, business, and 
ethica, conditions in Boston and the metro- 
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Our National Societies, 


x 
With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
fous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie, 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucila 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H 
Stearns. 


politan district He stated that, ‘“If¥you 
and I and the man across the street are in 
earnest, we can beat the political armies 
and the hosts of self-seekers and grafters.” 
And he made it plain that there is work to 
be done not only on the part of the business 
man and the political reformers, but by 
every man and woman in the district, 
through the home, the church, and the in- 
dustrial conditions. 

At the close of his address, Rev. A. L. 
Hudson, pastor of the Channing Church, 
extended the invitation of the Channing 
Clan to luncheon and a social hour before 
the evening session. 

At the evening session the church was 
well filled by the attendance of many mem- 
bers of the regular congregation, in addition 
to the delegate. After a devotional service 
led by Rev. A. L. Hudson, Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Braintree preached an appealing 
sermon from the text, ‘“And there came a 


Petia 
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certain poor widow, and threw in two a eae 

which make a farthing.” a ee 
Mr. Hudson then pronounced the bane. 
diction, dismissing’ the members of the 
federation from a meeting that it is hoped 
will do much toward strengthening the 
feeling of fellowship and the desire for ser- 
vice in the various organizations represented. 

JOSEPHINE BRUORTON, 

Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The summer meeting of the Norfolk Cons 
ference will be held on June 9 with the First 
Parish in Walpole, Mass. 


Notices. 
RIGHTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 25 AND 26, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will observe its 
eighty -fourth anniversary and hold its annual meeting in 
the city of Boston on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 25 
and 26. ; 

Tuesday, May 25, at 2.30 p.m. Business Meeting. 
Delegates and life members will be admitted by ticket 
to the floor. The galleries will be open to the public. 

The devotional meeting will be conducted by Rev. 
Henry C. Parker. 

The meeting will then be open for the introduction of 
business and resolutions and the appointment of com- 
mittees. The Treasurer will present his Annual Statement. 
Reports from the following special committees : Layman’s 
League, C. H. Burdett; Priestley Memorial, M. T. 
Garvin; New York Meeting, Hon. John D. Long; 
Ministerial Exchange, Rev. A. L. Hudson; Social 
Service Resolution, Henry M. Williams, Esq.; 
Condition of the Ministry, Rev. George W. Kent; 
Parker Commission, Rev. C. W. Wendte; Improve- 
ment of Church Music, Rev. John Haynes Holmes; 
Tuckerman School, Mrs C.S. Atherton; and the 
Secretary’s Annual Address. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association in Tremont Temple. The entire building 
will be open to the public. Hon. Curtis Guild, Jr., 
will preside. Prayer by Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 
Addresses: 1. “The Vital Elemeot in Religion,” Rev. 
Samuel M, Crothers, D.D.; 2. “Our Resources and 
Our Work,” Rev. Charles E. St. John; 3. “The 
Necessity of Worship,” Rev. Minot O. Simons. 
Congregational singing. Mr. Frank O. Nash, 
organist 

Wednesday, May 26,atro a.m. Business Meeting con- 
tinued. Delegates and life members will be admitted 
by ticket to the floor. The galleries will be open to the 
public. The devotional meeting will be conducted by 
Rev. W. R. Hunt of Orange, N.J. Report of the 
Nominating Committee. Report of the Business Com- 
mittee, Election of officers and directors. Discussion of 
resolutions regarding nomination and election of officers 
of the Association and other business. 

2.30 P.M. Business Meeting continued, 


7.30 P.M. Anniversary sermon before the American 
Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple. The entire 
hall will be open to the public. Responsive service 
conducted by Rev. Ernest C. Smith. Prayer by 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. The sermon will be 
preached by Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton, 
Mass. Music by a choir of male voices under direction 
of Mr. Frank O, Nash. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


IN 


KING’S CHAPEL, 
Boston, Mass., Friday, May 28, 1909. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Forenoon. 


9.45. Opening of Business Session of Society. 


10.15. Reading of Directors’ Annual Report by Presi- 


dent Edward A. Horton, to be followed by discus- 
sion, election of officers, and miscellaneous business. 


11.15. Two thirty-minute addresses. 


1, Rev. John Coleman Adams, D.D., Hartford: 
Conn. Subject, ‘‘Wherein Lies the Chief Power of a 
Sunday-School Teacher?”” 2, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, New York City. Subject, “Better Sunday- 
School Training for Civic Character and Duty,” 

To be followed by open discussion on both addresses. 


Intermission. 
Afternoon. 


2.00. Opening of Afternoon Session, transaction of 
unfinished business, and other matters, 

2.30. Thirty-minute addresses. 

President F. W. Hamilton, D.D., Tufts College, 
Mass. Subject, “‘Educational Possibilities of the Sunday 
School. Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Boston, Mass. 
Subject, ““The Larger Horizon.” 


3.30. Three fifteen-minute addresses on ‘Present 
Demands.”’ 1. Mr. Allen French, Concord, Mass. 
Subject, ‘‘How to Make the Bible More Widely Read 
and Understood.” 2. Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton, 
Mass. Subject, ‘Ritual in the Sunday School.” 3. Rev. 
Julian C. Jaynes, West Newton, Mass. Subject, 
“The Special Sunday-School Need To-day.”’ 


4.15. Adjournment. 


12.45. 


Those churches and Sunday Schools that have contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
since May 8, 1908, are entitled to three delegate mem- 
bers, either from the Church or from the Sunday School. 
These delegates are members of the Sunday-School Soci- 
ety for one year from May 1, 1909, with all the voting 
powers and usual privileges of such membership; and 
they will be furnished with cards which must be filled out 
and returned on Friday forenoon, May 28, as credentials. 
All persons in attendance, not delegates or life members, 
have full privileges in all the exercises, except the right of 
discussing business and of voting. The minister of a 
church is not a delegate by virtue of his office. 
be elected one of the three specified. 


PUBLIC MEETING 


OF THE 


UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP 
FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


ON 


Sunday, May 23, at 8 P.M. 


IN THE 


Arlington Street Church 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes will preside 


ADDRESSES BY 


Mr. JoHN Sparco, of New York, on Social 
Justice and Socialism. 

Pror. CHARLES ZUEBLIN, of Boston, on Social 
Justice and Education. 

Dr. STEPHEN S. WISE, of New York, on Social 
Justice and Religion. 


All cordially invited to attend. 


He must |’ 
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THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Friday, May 28, 1909, 
AT 6 P.M. 


COL. WILLIAM M. OLIN, 
Commer Slthy will preside. 

R M. RIHBANY of Toledo, Ohio, HON. 
JAMES ae LEATHERS of Indianapolis, MAJ 
GEN. A. W. GREELEY, U.S.A., and HON. 
CARLTON SPRAGUE, ex-Mayor of Buffalo, N.Y., 
will speak. 

Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. CLARKE & Co., 26 Tremont Street, on 
and after Thursday, May 20, between the hours of 9g and 
4 0’clock. 

First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
$1; remainder Second Balcony, so cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 

Notice the change in the day that the tickets go on sale. 


F. W. Porter, Secretary, 
66 Walnut Street, Dorchester. 
Telephone, Dorchester 463. 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


ANNUAL MEETING 


CHAPEL, 
Tremont Street, Boston 


Secretary of the 


KING’S 


Thursday, May 27, at 2.30 P.M. 
President will 
preside. 

The secretary, treasurer, and publication 
agent will present their reports. 

Election of officers and necessary business 
will be transacted. 

The following well known speakers will 
deliver addresses: EX=GOV. JOHN D. LONG, 
HON. ROBERT LUCE, REV. CHARLES A. 
LITTLEFIELD. The public is cordially invited. 


Deaths. 


EVER IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE, 
MARION JOSEPHINE PAGE, 
May 24, 1837—May 23, 1902. 
SARGENT.—At Medford, Mass., May 13, 1 


Mary A., widow of Sumner Sargent, formerly o 
88 years and six months. 


Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., 


9, Mrs. 
Lowell, 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS” 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 

The price of each casket is plainly marked. 

Established prices for all work. 

Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment in every particular. 


Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 


Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


POSITION WANTED 
Young lady (Unitarian) wishes light employment as 
Companion or Office Work 


or would help doctor. Address L., Christian Register, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


V 1siToRs attending Anniversary Week | in n Boston 
will find clean, comfortable rooms at 422 Massachu- 
Select house. 


setts Avenue. Reasonable rates. 


AY erie UNITARIANS will enjoy stopping 
with Miss Emma Ross at the Rossbenk, 169 
Beacon Street, Boston. Telephone Back Bay 21888. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, porest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Uaiterign society chapel settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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Owing to adverse conditions the proposed 
session of the Meadville Summer Institute 
for Religious Education has been postponed 
for another year. 


Vesper services will be held in the First 
Church, corner of Berkeley and Marlborough 
Streets, on the afternoons of Anniversary 
Week, at 5 o’clock. The speakers are as 
follows: Monday, Rev. F. R. Griffin ; Tuesday, 
Rev. J. C. Jaynes; Wednesday, Rev. C. S. 5. 
Dutton; Thursday, Rev.R.S. Forbes. There 
will be no service on Friday. All are invited. 


Especial attention is called to the public 
meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to be held in Tremont Temple at 7.30 
p.m., Tuesday, May 25. The entire building 
will be open to the public, and Hon. Curtis 
Guild, Jr., will preside. Addresses will be 
made by Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, and Rev. Minot O. 
Simons. For full particulars regarding this 
meeting and the others of the American 
Unitarian Association see the announcement 
in our advertising column. 


Rey. Oliver Porter Shrout of the Dis- 
ciples ministry, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship for the Pacific States, 
is hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. In accordance with the vote of 
the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months from the date of his accept- 
ance (May 5, 1909) by the Pacific States 
Committee, he will be received into full 
fellowship, unless the Executive Commit- 
tee shall meanwhile take adverse action. 
Thomas L. Eliot, Benjamin A. Goodridge, 
Earl M. Wilbur, Committee. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Valley Conference of Unitarian-Congre- 
gational and other Christian Churches will 
be held with the First Congregational Church 
of Rowe, Mass., on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 8 and 9, 1909. The conference sermon 
will be preached on Tuesday evening by Rey. 
Henry T. Secrist. On Wednesday morning 
Rev. Charles W. Casson and Rev. William 
W. Peck will be the speakers. At 12.20 Rev. 
S. R. Maxwell will conduct brief devotional 
exercises. In the afternoon an address by 
Rev. A. P. Reccord on ‘“‘Unitarianism”’ will 
be followed by a discussion, opened by Rev. 
A. H. Coar. 


Rev. Elizabeth Holt Goldthwaite, a min- 
ister of the Universalist fellowship, having 
satisfied the Fellowship Committee of the 
Rocky Mountain Conference, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministers and churches. In 
accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of her acceptance by the abov 
committee (May 10, 1909), she will be re- 
ceived into full fellowship, unless, meanwhile, 
the Executive Committee shall take ad- 
verse action. William Thurston Brown, 
Frank Abram Powell, David Utter, Fel- 
lowship Committee of the Rocky Mountain 
Conference. 


Meetings. 


THE Curcaco Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The Associate Alliance met at Hinsdale, 
May 6, at the Unitarian church at 11 a.M., 
Mrs. Beebe, the president, in the chair. 
Letters were read from Mr. Greenman, 
secretary of the National Conference, asking 
for plans of the Alliance concerning their 
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meetings during the National Conference in 
Chicago, in September. It was voted to 
have a luncheon precede the meeting of 
September 30. Mrs. Beebe appointed a 
committee of three, Mrs. Ernest C. Smith, 
Mrs. Allore, and Mrs. Charles Hayward, to 
arrange details of the meeting. Mrs. C. C. 
Warren gave an interesting report of the 
Religious News Committee. Mrs. Emma S. 
Adams, a member of the Audubon Society, 
was the speaker of the morning, ‘Spring 
Migrations” being the subject. She told of 
the great happiness and pleasure derived 
from the study of birds and of the many 
beautiful visitors passing through the city 
at this time to be seen in the parks. As far 
as is known, bird-life is the only animate life 
that has remained unchanged for generations. 
Mrs. Adams told of the changed attitude of 
children toward the birds compared to what 
it was some few years ago, when most 
boys had.a sling-shot. 


THE SouTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE.— 
The one hundred and twenty-eighth session 
of the conference was held on May 6, in the 
Unitarian church at Arlington, Miss Grace 
M. Burt, vice-president, presiding. The 
opening devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. Grover G. Mills of Watertown. 
Three addresses of the morning were given 
by Rev. Charles W. Casson, on ‘‘Our Message 
for the Many’; Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, 
on “The Tuckerman School’; and Rev. 
Elmer S. Forbes, on ‘“‘What Unitarians are 
doing for Social Welfare.’’ These addresses 
set forth the activities and aims of the 
several departments of denominational en- 
terprise represented by the speakers, Mr. 
Casson emphasizing the fact that the Uni- 
tarian faith is not for the few, but for all, 
and the opportunities for fulfilment of its 
mission through the several publicity agencies; 
Mrs. Atherton presenting the fact that the 
church’s business is to inspire, but also to 
send forth the inspired to serve, and the 
Tuckerman School exists to train workers 
for effective service; and Mr. Forbes em- 
phasizing the social aspect of religion, 
which presents the mission of the churches 
as not only the cultivation of the individual 
life, but also to make a better world to live 
in, by organizing social work and uniting 
people in the social spirit. After a word of 
greeting and invitation by Rev. Frederic Gill, 
pastor of the church, the meeting adjourned 
for the luncheon and social hour. 

The conference assembled again at two 
o’clock for the business session. The annual 
reports of the secretary and treasurer were 
read and accepted. The committee on the 
matter of financial aid to the West Somer- 
ville church, Rev. S. M. Crothers, chairman, 
made a report of progress, which was ac- 
cepted and the committee given further time 
to complete the plan reported. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year were: president, 
Archibald M. Howe, Esq., of Cambridge; 
vice-president, Mr. Henry F. Smith, Jr., of 
Concord; secretary, Rev. Harry Lutz of 
Billerica; treasurer, Mr. Charles W. Stone 
of Watertown; directors for three years, 
Mr. Arthur P. Vinal of Somerville and Miss 
Grace M. Burt of Newton. The roll-call 
of the churches showed an attendance of 
234 (15 ministers), exclusive of the Arlington 
church, whose numbers made a total of about 
300. A vote of thanks was extended to the 
Arlington people for their hospitality. 
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Best Seal for 
Jelly Glasses 


The way to be 
certain of keep- 
ing jellies un- 
harmed by mold 
or damp is to 
discard trouble- 
some paper 
covers and pour 
melted paraffine 
directly on the 
contents of each 
glass after jellies are cool. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


when cool, makes an air-tight seal and is 
more convenient than the old way. Fruit 
jars are sealed by dipping caps into melted 
paraffine after closing. 

Use Pure Refined Paraffine as a polish 
for uncarpeted floors—put a little in hot 
starch to give finish to linens—add it to hot 
wash water and_make the washing easier. 
Write fora neat Paraffine Paper Pad for use 
on ironing-day. It keeps sad-irons frem 
sticking. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


THE TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 


‘‘In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands’’ 

Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


CAMP PEQUOIG 


GREAT CHEBEAGUE ISLAND 
CASCO BAY, OFF PORTLAND, MAINE 


Boys’ Summer Camp of Physical Educa- 
tion, Baseball, Yachting, Motoring, Row- 
ing, Fishing, Tennis, Tether Ball, Swim- 
ming, Hiking, Cross Country Running, 
Dancing, Boxing, Archery, Manual Train- 
ing. Boys, 11 to 16; Undergraduates, 16 
to 21. 


Rev. C. L. BALL, Unitarian 
Athol, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
ie of Boston. 
¢ Unitarian Children's Charity 
Contributions from the Sunday-school i 
assistance, temporary shelter oF permanent homie eta 


children, 
with the ee Breet (ols i private families in close relations 
pplications solicited from famili ithi 
aren she olan ake childern: re beard nen 
nal don: 
ettesenice rn eos and bequests are much needed to 
Henry M. Williams, President 
Rev. C R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Trees 
er. B. Fiet ‘uperts - i: 


m 
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The address of the afternoon was given by 
Rev. Edward Cummings, on “Business, 
Politics, and Religion,” in which he traced 
the steps of progress from the old economic 
gospel which followed the rule of gold, 
“Do unto others what you think it pays you 
best to do,’’ to the recognition of the ethical 
principle which is now working itself out 
through the great family law of co-opera- 
tion and expressing itself in actual practice 
as never before, and may bé formulated in 
the golden rule of “‘a fair deal, which seeks 
first the kingdom of spiritual things and 
then all the other material things, will be 
added.” The conference closed with a 
devotional service conducted by Rev. H. C. 
De Long of Medford. Harty Lutz, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Barre, Mass.—First Parish: Rev. Her- 
bert IL. Buzzell was installed over the First 
Parish Church on Thursday, May 13, the 
following ministers taking part in the services: 
invocation, Rey. George B. Spurr of 
Petersham; responses, Rev. C. H. Hana- 
ford of Barre Methodist Episcopal church; 
scripture reading, Rev. Joseph C. Allen, 
Hubbardston; installing prayer, Rev. 
William J. Taylor, Worcester, All Souls’ 
Universalist Church; sermon, Rev. Josiah 
L. Seward, D.D., Keene, N.H; right hand 
of fellowship, Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Brookfield; welcome of the Barre churches, 
Rev. C. H. Smith, Evangelical Congrega- 
tional Chureh; charge to the parish, Rev. 
A. F. Bailey; benediction, Rev. Herbert L. 
Buzzell. Good music was rendered by 
soloist and choir. The church in Barre, 
under the long and faithful services of Rev. 
A. F. Bailey, has maintained an old-fashioned 
influence on the community, which it is hoped 
and expected will be continued under Mr. 
Buzzell. 


WatTERTOWN, MaAss.—First Parish, Rev. 
Grover G. Mills: Mr. Mills, who comes from 
Brooklyn, N.Y., was ordained Dec. 28, 1908. 
He was received from the first with interest 
and enthusiasm. His pulpit services are 
marked by sincerity, spirituality, eloquence, 
and freedom from notes, and the audiences 
are large and increasing. Congregational 
singing has taken the place of the quartette 
choir, with great acceptance and success. 
Its Women’s Alliance, and its Lend-a~-Hand 
Club of Young People, and its large monthly 
Club of Men in and outside this parish are 
all flourishing and doing good work, as also 
the Sunday-school. This church’s annual 
May-day fair has just been held, resulting 
not only in a harmonious and pleasant oc- 
casion, but in making nearly five hundred 
dollars ($500) toward church expenses. 
Mr. Mills was sent as assistant secretary to 
Rev. C. W. Wendte to the Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberal Churches held at Philadelphia, 
and the following Sunday he gave an able 
report of its doings to his own church. ‘This 
parish congratulates itself that in so short 
a time so able a successor to its former 
pastor was secured. 


SoMERVILLE, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. W. H. Pierson, D.D.: The par- 
ish has sent a most cordial letter of regret 
and appreciation to its retiring pastor. 
Last Sunday, Mr. Pierson preached in ex- 


of the Winter Hill Congregational Church, | 


his successor in that pulpit in Somerville. | 


change with Rev. Charles L. Noyes, minister 
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Mr. Noyes, who is one of the trustees of the 
Andover Theological Seminary, and who has 
been pastor in the Winter Hill Church for 
more than a quarter of a century, sent the 
following letter on that occasion to the local 
journal: ‘The near approach of the day 
when the active ministry here of Rev. Will- 
iam H. Pierson will reach its close both 
deepens our sense of regret that this inevi- 
tably must be, and our recognition of the 
high privilege and credit to our city in hav- 
ing kept so long in its pulpit such a preacher. 
Whoever may come to take his place, we 
shall not look upon his like again. He be- 
longs to a gracious but vanishing type, rare 
in the New England ministry, yet character- 
istic of one strain in it,—those true human- 
ists, poet souls uttering themselves in the 
form of preaching, who have kept up the suc- 
cession on this side of the sea of ‘Taylor, 
the Shakespeare of divines.’ Chivalric in 
defence of right, loyal to the truth and the 
claims of each soul in search for it, yet how 
tolerant, gentle, urbane, friendly, adding 
the pathetic grace of human sympathy to 
the strong consolations of religion in the 
service of the troubled and sorrowing, he 
will be cherished in the admiration, grati- 
tude, affection of all who have known him 
as citizen, preacher, minister, friend. Mr. 
Pierson has served in two parishes in Somer- 
ville, and still remains the beloved minister 
for many in the earlier as in the later pas- 
torate. Not all the changes which these 
most swiftly changing times have wrought 
in outward relation-or inner experience, 
have availed to alienate the hearts or to 
weaken the affections of old friends, won 
during his first ministry on Winter Hill, 
while many more wish to be counted his 
admirers who honor him for his character, 
gifts, and services. Indeed, the whole com- 
munity will join in the feeling of welcome 
which greets him as he comes back next 
Sunday to speak once more in the church 
on the top of the hill.” 


Personals. 


Dr. Samuel C. Beane, having resigned the 
ministry of the Unitarian Church in Lawrence, 
Mass., preached his last sermon there May 
9, and May 16 preached his first sermon 
as minister of the church in Grafton, Mass. 
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Rey. George H. Young has been suffering 
from a serious automobile accident. A 
taxicab, of which the driver had lost con- 
trol, struck him while walking on the side- 
walk, with the result that he received in- 
juries of fractured ribs and was severely 
bruised in the shoulders, back, and head. 
He is now slowly recovering. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of donations received 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
from May 1 to May 10, inclusive :— 


May t. Salt Lake City, Utah, ponday, Ro $5.00 
1. Alton, IIl., Sunday-school.. 2.00 
¥ Dallas, Tex. Sunday-school . 3-50 
3. Mrs. H. P. . Kidder, Boston, Mass.. 10.00 
3. Ellsworth, Me., Sunday-school.. tay 3.00 
ae Minneapolis, Minn, » Sunday-school A SO LETO.00 
3- Montpelier, Vt. , Sunday-school . 10.00 
3. Vineland, N.J., Sunday-school . I.00 
3. Wilton, N. H., Liberal Christian Sunday- 

school, additional (total, $12.00). . 5.00 
3. Canton, Mass. ay Sunday-school alee erga 4 
3. Duxbury, Mass., Sunday-school. 
3. Dover, Mass., Sunday-school . 
3. Atlanta, Ga., Sunday-school . 
3. Cambridge, Mass., First Parish , 
3. Boston (Brighton), Sunday-school. 
3. Lancaster, Mass., Sunday-school . 
4. Northfield, Mass., Sunday-school.. 
4. Wayland, Mass., Church, additional il (total 
$29.45). 2.00 
4. Dover Y ise ‘Sunday-school... 2.00 
4. Passaic, N. J. Sunday-school.. 5.00 
4. Albany, N. y, Sunday-school .. 5.00 
4. Lexington, East, Mass., Sunday-school. 5.00 
4. Holyoke, Mass. Sunday -school.. 2,00 
4. Boston (Roxbury), First Religious So- 
ciety... menidte:, 40.00 
4. Scituate, Mass., ‘Sunday -school ... . 3.00 
5. Miss Anne G. Doane, Cohasset, Mass... 1.00 
5. Geneseo, Ill., Sunday-school... 5.00 
5. Worcester, Mass. South Unitarian Sunday- 
school ...... 5.00 
5. Cohasset, Mass., Sunday -school.. 2.00 
5. Boston (Roxbury), All Souls’ Sunday- 
School. eaten 5.00: 
5. Worcester, Mass., "Second Parish... 25.00 
s. Wichita, Kan., Sunday-school. . 1.00 
7. Needham, Mass., Sunday- school . 5.00 
8. Lincoln, Neb., Sunday. -school, 2.00 
8. Walpole, NHL, Sunday-school .. 3.50 
8. Elizabeth, NJ, Sunday-school. . 2 2,00 
8. Clinton, Mass.,. Sunday-school ......... 5.00 
8. Wollaston, Mass., Sunday-school,....... 10.00 
1o. Uxbridge, Mass., Sunday-school........ 2.00 
1o. Bernardston, Mass., Sunday-school... .. . 5.00 
io. Eastondale, Mass., Sunday-school, ad- 
ditional (total, $3. 00) . Bre 2.00 
ro. Yonkers, N.Y., Sunday-school .. 3.00 
to. Kansas City, Mo., Sunday-school.. 10.00 
10. Montclair, N.J,. Sunday-school . 2.00 
ro. Philadelphia, Pa., Spring Garden | 
day-school.. 3.00 
to. Shirley, Mass., Church. 10.00 
to. Los Angeles, Cal., Sun 10.00 
ero. Dublin, NH. Chucchie. sietede wt 4.50 
ro. Pittsburg, Pais Sunday-school | cae SS 2.co 
to. Humboldt, Ia., Sunday-school.. 5.cO 
to. Wellesley Hills, Mass., Sunday- “school. . 5.co 
to. Hubbardston, Mass., Sunday-school . 5.00 


RicHarp C. HUMPHREYS, Trennte 
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There’s 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in any Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pope 
model for your special needs—heavy 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
{little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

robably a Pope agent in yourtown. But write and tell us just 
what Find of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope Siigeficturing Co. 


machines for business, light 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantries. 


Wife: ‘‘O doctor, Benjamin seems to 
be wandering in his mind!” Doctor (who 
knows Benjamin): ‘‘Don’t trouble about 
that, he can’t go far.” 


“Come on! come on!” said a gentleman 
to a little girl, at whom a dog had been 
barking furiously. ‘‘Come on! he’s quiet 
now.” ‘‘Ah, but,’ said the little girl, “the 
barks are in him still.” 


THE 


CJAGERSFONTEIN 


DIAMONDSARETHE FINEST THAT THE WORLD PRODUCES. 


Perfection of color 

ays and hes 

Absolutel flawless 
6) 


A bright little girl asked one morning at 
the breakfast table, ‘“‘Mamma, is hash 
animal or vegetable?” ‘‘Animal, my dear,” 
replied mamma. ‘‘Then,’”’ cried the little 
one, triumphantly, holding up a tiny bone, 
‘there’s the hash’s tooth!” 


“Uncle James,” said a city young lady, 
who was spending a few days in the country, 
“Gs that chicken by the gate a Brahmin?” 
“No,” replied Uncle James, “he’s a Leg- 
horn.” ‘Why, certainly, to be sure!” said 
the young lady. ‘‘How stupid of me! I 
can see the horns on his ankles.” 


or SOLITAIRETWCSIONE 
fand THREE-SIQNERINGS and 
inSeries for NECKLACES 


& 


<511 WASHINGTON STREET, 
CORNER OF WEST STREET, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


“Does your mother allow you to have two 
pieces of pie when you are at home, Willie?” 
asked his hostess. ‘‘No, ma’am.” ‘‘Well, 
do you think she would like you to have 
two pieces here?”’? ‘‘Oh, she wouldn’t care,” 
said Willie, confidentially; ‘‘this isn’t her 
pie.’—Christian Work and Evangelst. 


Mrs. Waldo (of Boston): ‘‘I have a letter 
from your Uncle James, Penelope, who 
wants us to spend the summer on his farm.” 
Penelope (dubiously): ‘‘Is there any society 
in the neighborhood?”’ Mrs. Waldo: ‘I’ve 


DURABLE RUGS 


Old Carpets. 


heard him speak of the Holsteins and HDR Tey vaca that WE weave from old 
Guernseys. I presume they are pleasant carpets are said to be the best made anywhere. 
people.”’ May orders‘filled promptly. 
Write for further particulars. 
Countryman: ‘‘Fi pounds too much for LEWIS pede ces 
him? He’s a won’erful sportin’ daug, sir! ewis St., Walpole, . 


Why, he come to a dead p’int in the street, 
sir, close ag’in a ol’ gen’leman, the other 
day,—fust o’ September it was, sir,—an’ 
the gen’leman told me arterwards as his 
name were ‘Partridge’!’’ Customer: ‘‘ You 
don’t say so?”’—Bargain struck.—Punch. 


The Transcript Clerk of the Day tells 
the story of ‘“‘a very sinful wag’’ who was 
lunching with Dr. Abbot and referred ‘re- 
peatedly to his connection with Outing. 
At last Dr. Abbot could stand it no longer 
and protested: ‘‘But, my dear sir, I am not 
the editor of Outing. I have never had 
anything to do with Outing. While I live 


Educational, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
( Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical] 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. 


; ‘ For catalogue 
I hope never to edit Outzng. I am the | address the President, 

editor of the Outlook.” ‘Why, bless me, ¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 
so you are!” cried his vis-a-vis. ‘Funny I 


should have made that mistake. Really, 
couldn’t have confused two periodicals more 
strikingly different. Whereas Outing makes 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


a religion of sport, the Outlook’?’— ‘The ls 
i Gee Clerk refused to complete HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
the antithesis. 


“hristi sectarian Universit ivi 
Christian Life notes that the Willaston es y Privileges 


+ + syd : _ Elective courses leading to the University degrees of 
School Chronicle for April, offered |} of S.T.B., A.M.,and Ph:D. Students paying the full 
prize of tw enty-four butter-balls for ‘‘a fee may take without extra charge appropriate courses 
poem.” Of the one which won the prize | } offered in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and 


in Andover Thological Seminary. For particulars 
address The Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


the editor comments on the ‘‘elegence”’ of 

the diction. The only portion published 

runs thus:— 

“Some talk of apple-dumpling, some yearn 
for duck and peas, 

Some dream of ginger pudding, and suchlike 
mysteries. 

But of all the cook’s brave efforts there’s 

_ none that can compare 

With a tow row-row-row-row-row for the 
jJamtart we get here.” 

What could be added to this 

satis”? 


GEO. H. ELLIS COo., 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


except “Jam 


ow le PRINTERS Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 60, LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


23d year. College Preparatory and General Courses. i 
Scholarships, Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent 
home if needed. Illustrated booklet. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 28, 


Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
WaLTER B. Gacs, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young ~ 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College te. t 
girls’ dormitory. T.P. FARR, Principal, 


The Phillips Exeter — 
Academy 


29th year opens Sqpt. 15th, 1909. For catalogue and vie A 
ddress Harlan P. Ame , Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH — 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, si 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, - 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charlies W. Wendte q 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents ‘ 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


